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FACT AND COMMERNT 





N the evening of January 6th, a dinner and 
meeting in New York drew a number of 
people together to hear Henri Creange expound 
his theories for the protection of design. 
Mr. Creange was associated with Cheney 
Bros. as technical adviser and stylist from 1918 
His work has brought 


to 1925. 
him fame and honor; for his de- 
velopment of Franco-American 
relations in industry, he was 
made an officer in the Legion of 
Honor, was Knighted by Painleve and raised in 
the order by Briand; the Industrial Art Medal 
was awarded him by the Architectural League, 
and altogether his record has borne the stamp of 
high authority. 

Therefore there was much interest to hear 
his plans for the Suppression of Design Piracy 
covered in his book “Safeguarding the Industry 
Against the Pilfering of Ideas.” 

And regardless of whether his plans meet 
with approval, it’s significant that this meeting, 
along with other meetings (for there have been 
several of late) gives evidence of the increasing 
interest in the subject including a quasi endorse- 
ment by officials of the Retail Dry Goods indus- 
try who have been the chief opponents of the 
movement all during the history of its progress. 

There is, however, always a danger in fos- 
tering new plans, in stimulating new bills, new 
theories, new thoughts and new activities because 
they are likely to enlist the interests of people 
who would otherwise lend support to the one 
and only bill that ever had a chance in Con- 
gress, the Vestal Bill. Men who have followed 
this bill often express criticism because all ef- 


Mr. CREANGE 
AND DESIGN 
PIRACY 


forts to have the bill passed have failed. Con- 
sequently, with no knowledge of the work of the 
league, and with no knowledge of the bill itself, 
the recalcitrant enthusiasts conclude that they'll 
see what they can do and forthwith they formu- 
late a new bill. 

They fail to realize that at first Congress 
was utterly indifferent to the subject of design 
protection, excepting as offered by the patent 
office which was slow and expensive. 

It took finally innumerable changes and 
amendments to the original measure and the en- 
dorsements of over 440 associations, before Con- 
gress paid much attention. The bill was sub- 
jected to the criticism of hundreds of lawyers, 
trade associations, boards of commerce, bar as- 
sociations, schools and universities. It was not 
a bill written but rewritten. It bore the scrut- 
iny of the ablest minds in America and finally 
Congress was aroused not only to the justice 
of the measure but the economic value to trade 
and industry. 

Therefore any promoters of a new group 
for the fostering of a new bill, will have to go 
through with all this experience. The Vestal bill 
is by no means dead. It has had this extraor- 
dinary record. 

After twenty years battling against indiffer- 
ence in Washington and the direct opposition of 
pirate groups, it finally won over all opposition, 
with the exception of a retail dry goods minority. 

It was unanimously endorsed by the Pat- 
ent Committee of the House. 

It was unanimously passed by LR 
the House. 

It was unanimously endorsed 
by the Patent Committee of the 
Senate. 


WE DO OUR PART 








And went finally to the floor of the Senate 
where it failed of passage through the filibuster- 
ing of one man, Thomas of Oklahoma, who 
talked for six hours till the Senate adjourned. 

Congress was strongly in favor of the bill 
and today it would have a better chance than 
ever because the subject has been recognized as 
vital to NRA under the head of unfair com- 
petition, and here is where Mr. Creange enters. 

Mr. Creange proposes that piracy be stopped 
through the operations of innumerable trade as- 
sociations which shall undertake the registration 
of designs under the authority of the NRA. 

The plan which is fully outlined in his fore- 
word which was distributed at the meeting of 
January 5th, carries out in a bigger way, what 
the Silk Association has been doing in the Regis- 
tration Bureau, but at best it is only an expan- 
sion of the NRA Code, making of the subject 
a distinct commission under a national chair- 
man. At best it seems to us a palliative measure, 
a measure of experiment and expediency which 
may have its value but which lacks the direct- 
ness and force and strength of a legally consti- 
tuted copyright law. 

en Ye 





A TIMELY SUGGESTION—“SELL UP” 


Humpurey A. Lee 
ArtHur H. Lee & Sons 


ASS production in fabrics produces much 
M the same result as mass production in fur- 
niture, automobiles and food. The depression 
has forced many consumers to buy mass pro- 
duction products who in the past had always 
been able to and who did and do still appreciate 
and prefer higher grade merchandise. 

There are many of the young sales staffs 
who have come into the decorative field since 
the present conditions fell upon us. Their 
knowledge of the higher-priced and more indi- 
vidual fabrics and furniture is very slight and 
it may be that some of them, not having had op- 
portunity to use such things, are not enthusias- 
tic about them. 

There are many interesting sides to fine 
fabrics. In the first place, their origin goes back 
far into the centuries and their conception is 
moulded by historic events. The study of Tap- 
estries, Brocades, Damasks and Embroideries is 
most instructive and full of charm and interest. 
From the early Tapestries woven by hand, many, 
of not all the fabrics we use in decoration today, 
have their origin. 
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The influence of much of the modern de- 
signs is inclined to be restless rather than rest- 
ful and temporary rather than permanent and 
these factors make for the use of inexpensive 
fabrics, since frequent change is requisite in or- 
der to keep up to the last minute. The conserva- 
tive application of modern design allows for 
more substantiality and less need for frequent 
change and this permits of better quality in the 
selections of materials of all sorts. 

The American public, although deeply inter- 
ested in the latest products of all sorts, has a sub- 
stantial background that eventually influences 
the taste of each generation. 

Now that we are beginning to emerge from 
these difficult days of depression when the buy- 
ing power has been so seriously weakened and 
made only inexpensive merchandise within reach, 
the sales forces must turn their attention and 
thought to interesting their customers in better 
quality merchandise. 

They must also refresh their memories and 
learn of the finer and better qualities that are 
to be had and which give lasting satisfaction 
both of appearance and durability. 

The time has arrived to “sell up” but to do 
so successfully, a careful study of why better 
merchandise is worth more money is most es- 
sential. Every manufacturer and jobber is ready 
always to explain to the young salesman 
these interesting and ever important facts. 





TRUSTEES OF METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
ELECT PRESIDENT 


N January 9 the trustees of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art voted to fill the office 
of President recently left vacant by the death of 
William Sloane Coffin. George Blumenthal, the 
well-known art connoisseur was elected to the 
post. He is the seventh to hold office since the 
founding of the Museum in 1870. He was 
elected a trustee in 1909 and has served on the 
executive committee since 1910. 
Mr. Blumenthal is a distinguished collector 
and connoisseur and well-known in art circles 
throughout the world. 





OME very interesting talks are to be given 

at the Metropolitan Museum on the subject 
of Color and Its Application. They will be given 
by Grace Cornell with background settings by 
Lucille Arkins Thompson, both of the Museum 
staff, in association with members of the Art-in- 
Trades Club. 












ee 
WOMEN” 


A PICTURE IN WHICH 
INTERIORS OF A BAST 
ERA ARE DELIGHTIFULLY 
REPRODUCED 


fJ\ HE sensation of the cinema age, breaking 
all records for attendance, is the film version 
of Louisa Alcott’s “Little Women.” It presents 
a Victorian phase in the life of a most lovable 
American family, the director being George 
Cukor, the decorators, Jones & Erwin, and the 
research work undertaken by Harold Hendee. 
Coming, as this play has come to us, follow- 
ing an orgy of mob stuff and sex dramas, it 
speaks well for the American audience that they 
could enjoy this peaceful glimpse of the home 
life at Concord in the days of Thoreau and 
Emerson. It forms a chronology of the times 
and appeals without a hero, without a villain, 
without marching troops or floods or sensual 
close-ups or pageants or cheap thrills—simply a 
story of the old-fashioned days of a healthy- 
minded family back in a period alien to the greed 
and extravagances of today, alien to jazz and 
New Art, and sophisticated pretensions. Infinite 
details were secured by Mr. Hendee by visits to 
Concord where hundreds of photographs were 
taken of the Alcott home and many of the old 
furnishings that had been dispersed, were 
brought together again—the old Roger’s group, 
“Coming Before the Preacher”, the vases with 
the cat-tails and peacock feathers, the stuffed 
birds and wax flowers under glass globes, the 
antimaccassars and embroidered screens and 
horsehair chairs with red table covers, and the 
marble mantel, so many people later in the 90’s 
tore out of the house and displaced with fashion- 
able wooden mantels and bric-a-brac cabinets. The 
story was presented following closely the text— 
even to Amy’s walls, where the artistic member 
of the family rough-sketched her art inspirations. 
It all takes us out of the present into the past 

and is not only an appeal, it’s an education. 
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A parlor of the Victorian Age. 


In the past the moving picture industry has 
been widely criticised from the decorative stand- 
point. It has been said that the interiors for all 
types of dramas have borne no relation to reality ; 
that they have been chaotic and in bad taste. 
Such criticism was taken to heart by the picture 
companies. The creation of backgrounds, when 
such backgrounds represented home _ interiors, 
were taken out of the hands of the so-called 
scenic artists and placed in the hands of capable 
interior decorators. 





MIDWEST CURTAIN & DRAPERY BUYERS 
ASSOCIATION 


N ORGANIZATION taking in the curtain 

and drapery buyers of the entire Midwest 
was formed at the Palmer House, Chicago, on 
January 15, at a meeting called by E. E. Krogh 
of Marshall Field & Co. It is hoped that this 
organization will form a clearing house of ideas 
and for solutions to various drapery problems for 
a great number of buyers in this sector. It is 
an outgrowth of the plan followed by the Chicago 
Curtain & Drapery Buyers’ Association, which 
the members feel has been very successful so far 
as they were concerned and ought to be extended 
to take in the buyers in a much larger territory. 

The following officers were elected: E. E. 
Krogh, Marshall Field & Co., President; Archie 
Werbach of Ed. Schuster of Milwaukee, Vice- 
President; J. W. Carlyle of Wieboldts, Secre- 
tary; John Erwig of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
Treasurer. 

An executive committee composed of eight 
buyers from prominent Midwest department 
stores was also formed. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

HE San Francisco Retail Trade Council, 

representing the retail groups that have 
signed the national retailers’ code, has been or- 
ganized. R. P. Connally, vice-president and 
general manager of The Emporium, has been 
elected chairman; H. A. Saxe, president of the 
Sterling Furniture Company, treasurer, and E. 
O. Dalton, managing director of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, temporary secretary. A sim- 
ilar organization has been formed in the east bay 
suburbs, with home furnishings among the nine 
groups listed. Louis J. Breuner, of Breuner’s, 
Oakland, operating a chain of furniture stores, 
is president; L. W. Hink, of J. F. Hink & Son, 
Berkeley, and Russell Franck, Alameda, are vice- 
presidents, and Carleton Bryan, Oakland, secre- 
tary. The local councils will work to establish 
uniform wage conditions for employees and will 
inaugurate the self-policing of retail business by 
its own selected representatives. They will oper- 
ate in an advisory capacity, however, and matters 
which cannot be settled by them will be referred 
to Washington. 

The constitutionality of California’s two and 
a half per cent retail sales tax, questioned by 
business interests in the southern part of the 
State, has been upheld in a court decision. A 
group of retail merchants has been paying the 
tax under protest. 

The Western Textiles Representatives, 
whose members include several selling agents for 
Eastern upholstery and drapery houses, held open 
house in the Postal Telegraph Building, San 
Francisco, shortly before Christmas, with a 
turkey feed for members and friends. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Company, San 
Francisco, has issued invitations to schools and 
colleges having classes in interior decoration, or 
any subject pertaining to home beautification, to 
have these visit the new Irwin Rooms. When 
visits are arranged in advance a competent man 
is assigned the class to answer questions, 

O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., San Francisco, 
have arranged to erect a model home along the 
lines of those featured at the Century of Progress 
Exposition at Chicago, the structure to be located 
atop their store building. This will feature the 
home furnishing lines carried in the store and 
frequent changes will be made. The model home 
will be used for special demonstrations, lectures, 
teas and similar gatherings. 

The firm of William D. McCann, San Fran- 
cisco, has been awarded the major contracts for 
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the decorating and furnishing of the new Bo- 


hemian Club building in course of construction. 


Rudolph Blesh, formerly with Vickery, At- 
kins & Torrey, San Francisco, has joined the 
staff of the City of Paris Dry Goods Company as 


- decorator. 


Frank Egan, who at one time conducted a 
drapery shop at San Diego, Calif., has joined the 
staff of the Weinstein Company, San Francisco. 

Nason & Jellett, 545 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, selling to the decorative trade, have been 
made selling representatives in the northern Cal- 
ifornia field for the fabric lines of Kent-Bra- 
galine, Inc., New York. They have also taken on 
the fur rug line of the James T. Foley Co., also 
of New York. 

Edwyn Hunt, who formerly maintained a 
decorative studio at San Francisco, and who has 
conducted classes in interior decoration for the 
extension division of the University of Califor- 
nia, is now with W. & J. Sloane. 

Henry Calvin, well known in San Francisco 


‘decorative circles, has taken a position with the 


Shelton Looms. 

R. Foster, formerly with the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, has joined 
the decorative staff of the S. & G. Gump Co. 

Kenneth Bunch has joined the sales staff of 
the Levy Manufacturing Company, 552 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, wholesalers of drapery 
and upholstery fabrics. Arthur Levy, head of 
this firm, took an active part in planning the 
East-West Shrine football game which has be- 
come a national classic. 

William H. Cook, who joined the White 
House, San Francisco, more than forty years 
ago, and who for the past thirty years had served 
as treasurer, passed away early in December. 

A shop featuring draperies and drapery fab- 
rics has been opened at 217 West Main Street, 
Visalia, Calif., by R. K. Irvine. 

The Ferrall Drapery Shop has been opened 
at 3673 Main Street, Riverside, Calif., by George 
D. Ferrall. 

Irving Pearce has been appointed buyer of 
home furnishing lines for Holman’s Department 
Store, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

The Clinton Carpet Company has moved its 
Los Angeles offices to 714 South Hill Street, 
where E. C. Gordon is in charge. 

Ballam’s Antique Shop, Carmel, Calif., has 
been taken over by Fred McDonald. 

Robert Smith, for some time with the John 

(Continued on page 30) 
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AN ARRANGEMENT EXPRESSING ULTRA MODERN 
IDEAS IN SHOWROOM DECORATION 


This is the work of Alfons Bach who designed the architectural embellishments as well as the furniture, 
rug, lighting fixtures, etc. The general color scheme is silver and light blue. There is dark blue in the 
furniture covering to add color depth to the scheme and warmer colors in the rug to give contrast. 
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BOUDOIER DECORATION 
WHICH RECALLS THE 
DAINTINESS OF THE LOUIS 
MYVEI PERIOD. 


The color scheme is green, white and dusky pink. 
The pleated organdie of the dressing table is of white 
edged with green. 
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ANALYZING AN 
INDUSTRY THROUGH 
N. R.A. 


| THE foreword attached to the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Upholstery and 
Drapery Textile Industry and addressed there- 
with to the President prior to his approval of 
the Code on November 27, 1933, there is a 
resume of the industry by National Recovery 
Administrator Johnson that sets forth the inti- 
mate and peculiar conditions prevailing in the 
upholstery trade in a manner that is unusually 
clear and informative. 

Undoubtedly the facts recited as a “Descrip- 
tion of the Industry” were gathered from the 
expressed opinions of industrial executives and 
committee members in connection with the pre- 
liminary discussions of the Code and as such 
will not be particularly informative to the manu- 
facturing branches of the upholstery and drapery 
fabric industry. 

There are, however, other groups of indi- 
viduals, plant operatives, wholesalers, retail mer- 
chants, and retail sales people who have never 
heretofore had the opportunity of having a sim- 
ilar array of facts concerning the decorative 
textile manufacturing industry placed before 
them for study. For this reason, as well as to 
place on record for future reference an official 
description of the industry, we have reproduced 
hereunder that part of the descriptive preamble 
which relates to the industry in general: 

“Unique difficulties arose when considering 
this code because of special conditions inherent 
in this branch of the textile industry. 

“The production of upholstery and drapery 
fabrics is a business which, on equipment of 
great versatility, uses all types of fibers in pro- 
ducing fabrics to develop and meet style changes. 
Since its founding, it has been a separate and 
distinct branch of the textile industry, generally 
unaffiliated with the production of other textiles. 
This separation was the natural result of the va- 
riety of raw materials used and the special skill 
and art required in the manufacture of these 


fabrics. Sales also are made through specialized 
channels. Upholstery fabrics generally are sold 


direct to manufacturers of furniture, automo- 








biles, railroad cars, etc. Drapery fabrics are sold 
direct by the mill to large retail outlets, while 
smaller retail outlets are reached through whole- 
salers. 

“The industry realizes that it is only a small 
branch of the whole textile industry but because 
of the variety of fibers used, its specialized type 
of products, and its separate distribution prob- 
lems, it does not fit into any of the major classi- 
fications of textiles. 

“The fibers employed in the manufacture of 
upholstery and drapery fabrics include every 
known natural and synthetic fiber used in the 
production of textiles. From year to year style 
and price requirements cause substantial changes 
to be made in the raw materials used. In one 
season a large amount of rayon might be used 
which in another year might be supplanted 
largely by silk, worsted, or mohair. At any one 
time a mill might be making several fabrics of 
which one might be principally of rayon, an- 
other principally of cotton, and still another prin- 
cipally of wool or mohair. More frequently than 
not, a single fabric will be composed of two or 
more fibers and it is not unusual for four or 
more fibers to be employed in the making of a 
single piece of goods. This industry, for ex- 
ample, is one of the few to employ the little 
known fiber, ramie, to any extent. 

“Thus, great confusion would be created if 
the industry should be required to operate con- 
currently or intermittently under each of the 
several textile codes, depending upon the pre- 
dominant fiber in each particular fabric produced. 
Furthermore, effective cooperation would virtu- 
ally be impossible. 

“Within recent years, mills commonly classi- 
fied as cotton mills have gone into the weaving 
of upholstery and drapery fabrics in order to 
provide an additional outlet for their yarns or 
to utilize idle loom equipment. A number of cot- 
ton mills have limited their participation in this 
business to those periods in which there had 
been but light demand for their other products. 

“Upholstery and drapery fabrics are divided 
into two broad types, pile fabrics and flat fabrics. 
Flat fabrics used in this field are constructed on 
the same general principles as other textile ma- 
terials. However, the upholstery and drapery 
materials necessarily have a much heavier body 
and more extensive and intricate designs and 
colorings than almost any other group of textiles. 
A considerable portion of both pile and flat fab- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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WHAT IS NEW 
IN THE MARKET 


THIS MONTH NOVELTY ITEMS 
IN THE FABRIC FIELD ARE 
PLENTIFUL 








A FIGURED MARQUISETTE FABRIC, the weaving 

of which is covered by patent and is exclu- 
sive with the Seneca Textile Corporation is be- 
ing placed on the market. The material is desig- 
nated as a ‘“‘puffy dot” fabric and the unusual re- 
pousse effect of the units of coarse filling yarn 
is produced by the peculiarity in the weave that 
is the subject of the patent. The patterns are 
produced in a variety of colors with grenadine 
or marquisette foundation. 


Q)NE OF THE NEW NOVELTY WEAVES shown in the 

line of F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., is a 50-inch 
Fenway Palisade plaid. This fabric is of string 
type construction with a shaded plaid effect pro- 
duced by the variation of color in both warp and 
weft, a substantial material combining both plain 
and mercerized yarns that can be sold at a mod- 
erate price. 


AMONGST OTHER NEW NUMBERS shown by the 

Kirsch Co. is a range of extension metal 
cranes with ornamental corner decorations that 
act as an overlay to the pleated curtains carried 
on the bar. These corner decorations, some of 
which are quite elaborate, particularly one show- 
ing a rococo design with a colored cameo panel, 
are accompanied by matching tie-backs hinged 
so that they can swing to whatever position is as- 
sumed by the crane. In the same range is a 
swinging half cornice that serves the same pur- 
pose as a crane, and this is offered in several 
metal and tinted finishes. A swinging wood pole 
is still another development in the crane division 
that is worthy of notice. 


Q)NE OF THE NEW ITEMs in the lines of the New 

England Curtain Co. is an embroidered ef- 
fect in silk floss stitching on a sheer white or- 
gandy, which is supplemented by a colored bow 
tie-back. The design is dainty and the arrange- 
ment is exceedingly feminine. Another number 
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‘‘Westchester” shown by the Atkinson, Fenlon Co., Inc. is new in 


their “‘Eveleigh Prints” line. It is part linen fabric made in 
five color combinations. 


shows a double row of fine fluting. Coin spots 
and printed chintz effects in sheer qualities, 
plaids, and plain pastel colors, self-trimmed or 
with contrasting ruffles and some with ball 
fringes, are but a few of the many new numbers 
that were on display at the New York Curtain 
and Drapery Show. 


AN EMBROIDERED PLAID ON A TOILE DE RAY 

POPLIN is an interesting number in the line of 
Witcombe McGeachin & Co. The plaid is pro- 
duced by colored stitching crossing in straight 
lines and the embroidery effect is produced by 
the high loops of the stitching. 


A SIMPLE CLASSICAL TREATMENT of a foliage 

unit interspersed with stars on a plain back- 
ground is a recent addition to the Canterbury 
line of Marshall Field & Co. The material is a 
satin damask and is particularly effective in gold 
on a green background. 


A NEW EFFECT IN PRINTS, available in both 36 

and 50 inch widths, is offered by Fred Butter- 
field & Co., Inc. in their “Softone” prints on a 
textured foundation with a new technique in 
printing. Equally suitable for draperies or slip 
coverings. 


A DIAMOND DESIGN IN CHENILLE EMBROIDERY 
on an organdy base is a new number in the 
line of Bartmann & Bixer. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF DEEP COLORS ON IVORY 
and off-white grounds is an interesting de- 
velopment of new fabrics in the display of Pow- 


drell & Alexander, Inc. There are several ex- 
traordinary weave effects in coarse and fine nets, 
string-like yarns in plaid effects, clipped spots, 
and novelty weaves in spots, bands and stripes. 
Pastel-like nets and floral prints are also inter- 
esting developments that emphasize color as well 
as weave perfection in sheer materials. 


A COTTON BRAID IN CHEVRON DESIGN and a che- 

nille moss edging are two of the new trim- 
mings produced to meet the demand for applique 
effects by the Oehrle Bros. Co. They were in- 
troduced to the trade at their exhibit in connec- 
tion with the New York Curtain and Drapery 
Show. 





A\N INTERESTING VARIETY OF FRENCH RUGS and 

hooked rugs having special color value is be- 
ing shown on the main floor of F. Schumacher 
& Co. where they are attracting considerable at- 
tention. 


AMONGST THE READY-TO-HANG CURTAINS on dis- 

play at the opening of Guilford Fabrics 
showroom at 40 E. 34th St., Fern Leaves, a 
glazed chintz design and a Medieval heraldic de- 
sign on a cotton crash with a linen-like texture, 
were conspicuous examples of the firm’s presen- 
tation. Although all of their curtains are pre- 





An example of bedroom decoration as shown in,a current talking-picture, “Should Ladies Behave.” 


sented mainly with the purpose of showing the 
application of their fabrics, the made-up cur- 
tains are available both in the fabrics thus dis- 
played and in the other fabrics of the line on a 
“to order” basis. To assure color fastness, only 
vat colors are used in all Guilford fabrics. 


Q)NE OF THE NEW ITEMS shown in the line of the 

Stone-Cline Curtain Co. was a yarn-dyed 
crossbar marquisette in interesting color effects. 
Other colored effects were shown in plaids, 
clipped spots, and in prints with pleated ruffles 
edged with colored stitching. 

A novelty organdy showing a small check 
motif and an ivory marquisette in a self-plaid 
design with ball fringe trimmings were also in- 
cluded in the tremendous range of new goods 
shown at the recent curtain show. 





WITH PARTICULAR APPLICATION TO BEDROOM 

use the Bromley Mfg. Co. have introduced 
this season a new series of lace curtains finished 
complete with an attached full flounce and rod 
pocket. They are offered in ivory, ecru, and 
Paris. 


(CONSPICUOUS AMONGST THE NEW FABRICS de- 

veloped this year in the furniture covering 
range of the Shelton looms are two interesting 
texture effects one a ribbed blocked pattern that 
resembles parquetry, the other cut in a wide all- 
over herringbone pattern 





Decoration by Edwin B. Willis. 
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CARPETS as 
THE DECORATOR 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TO AID 
IN MAKING APPROPRIATE 
SELECTIONS 


NTIL comparatively recently the contact 
U between American carpet manufacturers 
and interior decorators was so slight ‘as to be 
almost non-existent. When hardwood floors un- 
covered, except for Oriental rugs here and there, 
were the rule in the better class homes, the av- 
erage interior decorator had little reason to ac- 
quire information about the various types and 
grades of carpets, and the manufacturers made 
only slight attempts to interest the interior deco- 
rators in their products. But now, when fully 
carpeted floors are in vogue, the decorator finds 
it necessary to possess a knowledge of floor cov- 
erings as comprehensive as his knowledge of fur- 
niture, fabrics, wall paper, etc., and the carpet 
men, in the interests of good business, are obli- 
gated to do all they can to promote the decora- 
tor’s education. 

Speaking generally, the interior decorator is 
concerned mainly with the more luxurious 
grades of carpeting. His interest is centered 
around Chenilles, Wiltons, and the best grades 
of Axminsters. While from time to time he will 
be called upon to purchase Brussels, velvets, and 
even occasional tapestry carpets, these weaves 
will be of only minor importance to him. There- 
.fore, in specifying the 
floor covering for indi- 
vidual rooms, he will be 
called upon usually to de- 
cide which of the three 
weaves first 





mentioned 





will be most appropriate 
and he must make this de- 


cision with an_ under- 





standing of each’~weave’s 
distinet characteristics. 
Following are a num- 
ber of suggestions which 
may be of value to the 





A Chenille carpet is used in this 
bedroom of E. L. Cord, Los Ange 
les, Cal. Courtesy. Mohawk Car- 
pet Co. 
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decorator in making his selections. These are not 
off-shoots from rigid rules but are based on a 
knowledge of the different carpet weaves and 
where each may be expected under average condi- 
tions to give the greatest satisfaction in suitability 
and wear. 

For the average general room in the aver- 
age house in which a carpet of a single tone is 
used, where careful cleaning will be insisted 
upon by mistress, and where constant wear will 
be the rule, the decorator should consider a 
worsted Wilton with its firm wiry pile. For 
the same type of room in which again a single 
tone carpet is used but this time in a combina- 
tion with rugs, either Oriental or domestic, 
placed at spots where the wear is greatest, a 
somewhat less expensive Saxony Wilton, or a 
high-grade Axminster will give excellent serv- 
ice. 

The Saxony Wilton, which possesses greater 
dirt resisting qualities than the worsted Wilton, 
and better wearing qualities than the Axminster, 
is an excellent covering for hallways, stairways, 
and other areas where there is a great deal of 
usage and where the cleaning may not be as 
thorough as it would be in the major rooms of 
the house. 

For the master bedrooms, in which again 
the floor covering will receive constant usage, 
the worsted Wilton or the Saxony Wilton is ap- 
propriate but in guest rooms, used only inter- 
mittently, Axminster or even velvets will serve. 
For my lady’s boudoir, dainty and luxurious, the 
Chenille will be found to be without a peer. 

In patterned carpets for the room of ordi- 
nary shape and dimensions, the choice will gen- 

(Continued on page 30) 













































































EXPERIENCE ANSWERS 
THREE IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 


REFLECTING THE ATTITUDE 
OF BUYERS ON DEDART- 
MENTAL PROCEDURE 


N AN endeavor to develop a symposium of 
| opinions with reference to the attitude of 
buyers concerning departmental procedure as ap- 
plied to draperies and upholstery goods we sub- 
mitted three specific questions to a number of 
prominent buyers and record herewith without 
identification their responses to the questions. 

Question 1: What do you think will be 
the most necessary development in merchandis- 
ing for 1934? 

“Style and quality.” 

A. “Style as against price—regular selling.’ 
B. “Novelty as against staple—promotional sell- 
ing.” 

“To sell quality merchandise at a profit. In- 
corporate style, color, design and quality in the 
merchandise you offer for sale.” 

A. “Educate the public on the ‘new spirit’ 
merchandise of 1934 and apply it to department 
displays, advertising and sales talks.” B. “Build 
up a contented and happy organization with con- 
fidence and encouragement. Take them out of 
that 1933 depressed feeling.” 

“Cultivate exclusive selections if not of con- 
fined merchandise at least confined patterns.” 

“Encourage salespeople to study the applica- 
tion of merchandise to specific purposes.” 

“Promote selling on the three-fold appeal: 
quality, dependability, and fair price.” 

“Separate promotional sales and regular 
stock selling by confining promotional merchan- 
dise only to the specified time and date of the 
advertised sale, and at the close of the sale period 
put the promotional merchandise away until a 
subsequent sale date. The benefit of this plan 
will be found in preventing continuous promo- 
tional merchandise interference with regular 
stocks.” 

Question 2: What do you consider the most 
conspicuous merchandising fault of 1933? 

“Trying to keep up with sales.” 
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“Too many ballyhoo sales of poor quality 
merchandise at too low price.” 

A. “A wild scramble for volume without 
thought to profit.” B. “Advertising depression 
merchandise at prices less than the cost to manu- 
facture, thereby causing these prices to be mea- 
sured as a standard of value by the buying 
public.” 

“Emphasis upon special sales as a be-all and 
end-all of departmental promotion.” 

“Lack of reasonably good ‘house keeping’ 
practice in the arrangement and upkeep of a de- 
partment.” 

“Insufficient presentation of ‘applied’ mer- 
chandise such as example treatments, window 
forms, departmental groupings, etc.” 

“Lack of coordination of the efforts of sales 
help.” 

“The eternal search for price comparison 
advertising material.” 

“The emphasis on price alone for the pur- 
pose of promoting today’s sale without consider- 
ation of the customers’ ultimate experience with 
the merchandise.” 

Question 3: Can you specify some ways 
in which the manufacturing trade can better meet 
the needs of the retailer? 

“Quit making promotive merchandise at a 
ridiculous price and quality and give us a chance 
to buy regular merchandise that people want and 
should have.” 

“Discontinue the practice of copying good- 
selling items to bring them out at a lower price 
and poorer quality.” 

“The manufacturing trade is to be compli- 
mented on its patience during the last few years 
with buyers’ problems, excellent styling, and pro- 
motional assistance and cooperation. My answer 
is: 1934 needs you more than ever. Keep up 
the good work, and do more national advertis- 
ing—tying up your products with the slogan, 
New Room Arrangements, and cooperating with 
President Roosevelt’s NRA.” 


“Pass on to the buyer some of the reasons 
why the merchandise has been produced—any 
special appropriateness it may have for certain 
purposes, so that the retail salesperson can apply 
this knowledge as a selling influence in passing 
the merchandise on to a customer.” 


“Treat all stores of equal standing alike with 
respect to price maintenance, discounts, datings, 
and clearances.” 


(Continued on page 34) 
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TWO WINDOW DISPLAYS 
OFFERED BY MARY RYAN 
AS EXAMPLES OF GOOD 
ACCESSORY DISPLAY 


See text on opposite page 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF LITTLE THINGS 


BY MARY RYAN 


SOME SUGGESTIONS CON-= 
CERNING THE MERCHAN= 
DISE VALUE OF SMALL 
ACCESSORY STOCKS 


OST humans have their pet theories. One 

of mine as a merchant is:—Make buying 

easy for your clients and you make it irresistible. 

The simplest way to do this is by association ; the 

association of harmonious objects. Many fields 

have used this. It is the importance of the sauce 

which has gained for the cuisines of France the 
title of the “Best in the World.” 

It is the trick at which the American woman 
is past-master in the field of clothes. She knows 
(and shudders at the thought) that the wrong 
jewel or inappropriate shoes many ruin an 
otherwise perfect costume. On the other hand, 
she also knows that a sound but tired frock may 
be given new life by a new set of accessories. 

At a recent fashion show of importance, 
this was graphically shown. A “would-be” smart 
woman, who through lack of discrimination, suc- 
ceeded in being only dowdy, was stripped of her 


jewels, hat, gloves, fur, flowers, and belt, to find 
that surprisingly enough the gown beneath was 
“good.” The proper hat, scarf, gloves and belt, 
produced a startling change. 

This principle works in precisely the same 
manner in assembling the comforts and neces- 
sities for a home, but how few women, compara- 
tively, practice it. Of course, they have this 
handicap—where costumes are assembled on 
every hand, it is only recently that the public 
has been exposed to this principle by other than 
decorators and a very few stores. 

The searching for the proper accessories is 
usually a long and arduous task. Women after 
a startled look at a forest of lamps or a plowed 
field of bibelots, give up in despair and disgust, 
and the spring of their extra pennies flows into 
other channels. 

Therefore, my plea is for making her task 
simpler—assemble objects in any interesting 
manner; it may be from a standpoint of color, 
of form, of texture, from sheer utility or luxuri- 
ous comfort, but make it interesting. Combine 
color and objects for their mutual enhancement. 
The proper furniture and objets d’art to inten- 
sify the quality of a drapery, fabric or floor 
covering. Well chosen lamps can establish the 
atmosphere of a room or group, and with addi- 
tional objects of beauty, and use, give tables their 
reason for being. 

The greatest pitfall for the unwary is the 
buying of an isolated piece. Unless one visualizes 












easily, the result is often an accumulation of too 
much design, too many ornate forms, too many 
figured fabrics, juist because the simple porcelain 
form or the plain fabric may seem lacking in 
character until it becomes an accent or a back- 
ground. 

Show what one thing “does” to another, and 
a client will, like as not, buy the greater part, 
if not all the group, or at least know whether 
or not this particular group is the one from which 
to choose for his or her own needs. Assemble 
things with interest and make it possible for the 
great world of lovely ladies to dress their homes 
with the same charm and attention to detail that 
they lavish on dressing themselves. 

By doing this you eliminate sales talk and 
increase good service which means increased 
business. 





CARPETS FOR THE DECORATOR 
(Continued from page 26) 


erally lie between a high-grade Wilton and a 
chenille. If the decorator’s budget will stand 
the strain and when the client desires a particu- 
larly luxurious quality of carpet, the Chenille 
will probably be selected. On the other hand, 
if what is desired is a carpet of good quality but 
of not superlative depth of pile and softness, the 
high-grade Wilton will meet requirements. In 
both of these weaves the manufacturers offer 
patterns equally artistic in ornament and taste- 
ful in coloring. 

When the decorator is involved in the room 
of unusual shape, however, or when the carpet 
to be used will have a size, proportion, or shape 
not feasible for weaving on the standard Wil- 
ton or Axminster looms, the informed decora- 

‘tor’s choice will invariably be the Chenille, 
which, as we have said in other articles, can 
be woven to order in almost any size, in any 
shape, and if it is so desired, in the decorator’s 
own pattern and coloring, and this at a cost by 
no means exorbitant. 

We are glad to state that several of the 
carpet manufacturers are awake to the desirabil- 
ity of assisting the decorator and are putting 
forth efforts to offer this trade educational and 
advisory service. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 20) 
Breuner Company, San Francisco, has been 
made sales manager for Lion’s, San Jose, one of 
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the pioneer home furnishings establishments of 
California. 

Wilson & Jansen, 224 Twelfth Street, San 
Francisco, have applied for a patent for the 
Petite Chaise Cushion featured with such success 
by the City of Paris Dry Goods Company and 
developed from ideas suggested by Paul Ver- 
dier, president of the retail firm. 

The Yazdi Persian Rug & Gift Shop of 
Berkeley, Calif., has moved into new quarters 
at 2910 Telegraph Avenue. 

The Union Furniture Company of Oakland 
has been incorporated at Oakland, with a capital 
stock of $75,000 by Sol and Sophie Kauffman, 
San Francisco, and Simon Kauffman, San Ma- 
teo, Calif. 

The furniture manufacturing business of F. 
A. Hubbert, 4008 23rd Ave., W., Seattle, has been 
taken over by the Washington Parlor Furniture 
Company. 

The Grinnell Furniture Company, Inc., has 
taken over the drapery business of Naomi E. 
Marshall, 1312 E. John Street, Seattle. 

A. Gannam has opened a rug and drapery 
shop at 1026 Washington Street, Portland. 

A complete floor covering division in which 
the lines of thirty-six manufacturers and _distrib- 
utors are shown has been installed in the West- 
ern Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, and the 
Western Floor Covering opening will be held Feb- 
ruary 5 to 10. 

Berman Schoenfield, past president of the 
National Retail Furniture Association, has been 
chosen to represent the home furnishing industry 
in the Retail Trade Council of Seattle. 

The interior decorating department and home 
furnishings bureau of the May Company, Los 
Angeles, have been placed under the direction 
of R. G. Alexander, 


T. A. Courcu 





A DECORATION HINT 

E HAVE already called attention to the 
design treatment of plain stuffs by use of 

(See illustration, December issue.) We 
would further note the use of plain braids, possi- 
bly chintz binding of the right color, narrow or 
wide, appliqued against a plain ground for cur- 
tain or bedspread. In some cases the pattern is 
simply of 12-inch squares; sometimes diamond 
shapes, oblongs, cubes. Ther @ffectiveness of the 
idea depends entirely upon thé harmonious blend- 


ing of Material and braid and the proper color 
combination. 


cords. 
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SUCH BEDROOM DEC-=- 
ORATION IS IN THE 
CURRENT VOGUE 
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A semi-crushed velvet offered in seven pastel shades. The 







: ie : j. 3 | lesign in cretonne in keeping with the present furnish- 
y advantage fabric is that it is both fast color and A new <¢ 

Ms eeings ao ie 5 rea l is not easily marred and its ing mode. One of a collection of carefully designed and colored 

variegated play of light and shade is one of its most attractive prints, ve one —— in we Rar acon effect but . ago | 

pe ge ma It is ideal for modern furniture, also for bedspreads tones that associate well with shadow warp tissues, plain tone 

and draperies. J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc carpets and tinted casements. Offered in two widths, 31 and 50 






inches. Miller Bros. 



















A moire antique damask in the Italian Gothic school ins spired 
by a museum piece in the Dresden Art Museum. One of its 
most important features is the quality achieved in the weave 
through the use of a three-color filling effect and a two-color N 
warp effect, producing a combination of colors which fits in very . 
suitably with the colors used in American Oriental rugs and 
real Oriental rugs now so much in vogue. It has a harmon- 


izing influence when used as a drapery material where occa- The ground is a hair-line stripe overlaid with a lattice effect. 
sional pieces such as a gold. a green and a rust chair are a part 


; The diminutive florals are slightly over an inch in each dimen- 
of the room setting. Guaranteed sun and tub fast. Orinoka sion. It is offered in ten combinations of color. The Stead & 
Mills, Miller Co. 





54-inch cotton tapestry particularly adaptable as a furni- 
ture covering for use as a covering for Chippendale or Sheraton 
chairs, Virginia sofas, or in fact any antique furniture pieces of 
the Colonial or Georgian era. The yarns are highly mercerized. 


RECENT FABRIC DEVELODPMERTS 


With Appended Sales Promotion Description Supplied by the Producers of the Various Materials. 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPFECG? 


AN 


ANALYSIS OF THE TREND IN 


DEPARTMERNT STORE FIGURES 


HERE is much food for thought in the 
“Flash Report On 1933 Retail Dry Goods 

and Department Store Business” released early 
this month by the Controllers Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

While no means is provided whereby an 
analysis of the various department store subdi- 
visions can be made, nevertheless the total fig- 
ures of the stores’ transactions showing compara- 
tive business conditions over a period of years 
constitute a general record with which the busi- 
ness of individual departments may be compared. 

The following interesting figures and com- 
ments are reproduced from the report: 


“The Controllers’ Congress Flash Report on 1933 
Sales of Dry Goods and Department Stores indicates 
a decline in dollar volume of 3.4% compared with the 
year 1932, for the country as a whole. 

“In comparison with the 1929 peak, sales for 1933 
were 39% less. Thus it is possible to estimate the 
sales of department and dry goods stores for the year 
1933 as $2,635,000,000. 

“The table below shows the trend of sales for the 
past eight years, in relation to 1925 sales not including 
the sales of the retail stores of the mail order chains, 
nor the mail order sales. 

Index of Department Store Sales (1925 = 100%) 
1926 102.0 1928 107.5 1930 100.3 1932 67.5 
1927 103.9 1929 109.7 1931 88.5 1933 65.3 

“The results in each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Districts and results in preceding years as shown 
in the following tables reveal that in 1933 there was a 
sharp diminution in the date of decline. In three of 
the districts the downward trend was definitely re- 
versed. 

Ratio of Change 
Sales Volume 
Retail Dry Goods and Department Stores 
(Excluding retail stores of mail order chains) 


1930 §=1931 1932 1933 
Com- Com- Com- Com- 
pared pared pared pared 
With With With With 

1929 1930 1931 1932 


—226 — 34 


—56 —86 —21.2 
— 52 —84 —217 
— 62 —145 —225 
—10.2 —14.1 —25.7 
—14 —53 —178 
— 32 —114 —225 
—16.5 —143 —24.4 
—10.4 —12.6 —20.7 
— 73 —10.1 —20.3 
— 49 —122 —21.1 
— 77 —17.1 —23.4 
—72 —10.2 —23.0 


U. S. Federal Reserve 
Districts 
District No. 
1 Boston 
2 New York 
3 Philadelphia 
4 Cleveland 
5 Richmond 
6 Atlanta 
7 Chicago 
8 St. Louis 
9 Minneapolis ....... 
10 Kansas City 
SD SAE ss nSiaararewkre a 
12 San Francisco .... 


— 86 —11.5 


| 
~ 
N 


I+) 1} 1141411 
NMOSWUWWWOWU 
NI 00 NTO ND © UI NINO 


“It will be noted from the above table that only in 
the year 1933 were increases reported in any of the 
districts over the sales of a previous year of this 4-year 


period. The results reported in some of the more im- 
portant states are as follow :— 


State 
Massachusetts 
New York 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio 


Increase or Decrease 
7 


“The increases shown in the districts of Atlanta 
and Dallas suggest that the agricultural districts have 
felt the beneficial effects of the Government’s recovery 
program to a greater degree than elsewhere. This is 
further indicated by reports that have appeared dur- 
ing the past few months showing that sales of the mail 
order houses had appreciably increased in comparison 
with the previous year. 

“While merchants necessarily are curious to know 
what course the Government’s money program will take, 
they recognize that the business has entered a period of 
rising prices. Difficult as it is to estimate the sales 
trend under conditions that are so far from normal, 
and as new to the merchant as are those of today, 
nevertheless the average retailer is optimistic. He is 
planning sales and purchases on budgets fifteen per 
cent in excess of Spring 1933. This is revealed from 
the survey on planning and budgeting conducted in 
conjunction with the Flash Report on Sales. As in- 
dicative of the optimistic sentiment the following com- 
ments are cited, taken from the remarks on the 1934 
outlook made by executives of representative stores.” 


Comments from Western Stores 


“We are planning an increase for the first six 
months of 1934. Outlook is much better and our stocks 
are 20% heavier than a year ago.” 

“We are anticipating an 18% increase in business 
over the first six months of 1933.” 

“Our Spring budgets are being made up on the 
basis of 25% increase in sales over last Spring.” 

“On account of conditions during January, Feb- 
ruary and March of last year, quotas should be ma- 
terially stepped up. If these plans are met the outlook 
for the balance of the year will be favorable.” 

“This is an agricultural community. During the past 
six months we had a splendid increase in the sales of 
necessities. : 

“There was not so much interest in luxuries. Two 
thirds of the year’s business was done from August to 
December. The credit goes to the N.R.A. and Repeal 
of Prohibition. Hops are an important local product.” 


Comments from Stores in Cent:al States 

“We expect a 20% increase due to higher farm 
prices due to better employment conditions.” 

“All departments were remarkably close. Had a 
24% increase in December.” 

“We anticipate a 25% increase over first six months 
in 1934 over 1933. However, do not expect the last six 
months to show that big an increase in 1934 over 1933.” 

“Planning larger increases for first quarter and 
lesser for 2nd quarter.” 

“We anticipate an increase of 20% for first six 
nonths.” 

“We look for a very satisfactory spring businéss 
and spring profits.” 

“Expect much better business due to better farm 
prices and employment.” 














“All inventories are low as of Dec. 3l1st. Had to 
send yard goods buyer to market for January sales. 
Most profitable ready-to-wear in eight years. Floor 
coverings and kitchen furnishings show increases of 
30% and 50%.” ‘ 

“We plan the first three months of 1934 to increase 
20%, and the second three months to increase 10%.” 


Comments from Stores in Eastern States 


“We believe 15% increase is a conservative estimate 
remembering the low point of retail volume last Spring. 
Our original plan, however, will be 15% with anticipa- 
tion of an increase that may reach 20%.” ' 

“Anticipate 15% gain or better over first six months 
of 1933.” 

“We feel this spring will be much better than the 
past two years.” 

“February, March and April 1933 was the lowest 
period for us while May, June and July showed in- 
creases over 1932. We are of the opinion that the first 
three months should show an average increase of 15% 
to 20% over 1933.” 

“Planning sales for next year conservatively but 
have confidence in Administration and are hopeful 
things are on the upgrade.” ; 

“We have not definitely adopted a budget but in- 
dications point to a possible 25% increase for the first 
six months. The latter half of the year likely will not 
run so good as a substantial loss in the first six months 
of 1933 as compared with 1932 has been made up in 
these latter months.” 





NEW CONSTRUCTION FURNITURE 


J. Philip Kiesecker, engineer and architect, while developing 
fireproot construction for buildings, ships, and ship furnishings, 
discovered a type of furniture construction which promises a 
revolution in furniture manufacture. The furniture is of metal 
construction and firm as a rock, the legs requiring no stretchers. 
There may be metal exposed or wood exposed, the wood mem- 
bers being made in quantities and applied over the metal like 
sleeves. 

The work done by the inventor was done without special 
tools in a shop without proper facilities, demonstrating the 
simplicity of construction. It is possible by this new system to 
supply hotels, restaurants, club rooms, or dining rooms, rooms of 
any sort where durability is desired, although where the wood 
sleeves are used any of the conventional types of furniture may 
be made for the home. 

Its principal appeal to the trade is the indestructible char- 
acter of the construction. 

The samples are on exhibition at 101 Park Avenue. 
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EXPERIENCE ANSWERS 
THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 27) 


“Keep in mind the fact that the selling of 
merchandise at wholesale is only part of the 
process; that same merchandise must be profit- 
ably sold at retail to earn increased buyer confi- 
dence and repeat transactions.” 

“A uniform season of presentation for new 
lines that will enable the retail buyer to plan sea- 
sonal purchasing.” 





RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items 
that can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


246. Chintz binding of antique character suitable 
for trimming old chintz draperies. 


247. Furniture covering having the appearance of 
sheared Lapin noticed in one of the lounges 


of Radio City; in reality a hand-made 
chenille. 


248. An inquiry for a firm of cleaners equipped 
to handle the cleaning of very fine tapestries 
and hand-embroidered Chinese panels. 


249. Wool filled comforters employing fine virgin 
wool in coverings of commensurate value, 
especially suitable for high-class trade. 


250. Sixty-inch terry cloth woven in Jacquard- 
like patterns and piece-dyed in plain colors. 


251. Down-proof casing material to be used as 
an inner container for down-filled furniture 
cushions. 


252. Ecclesiastical and regalia fringes, galoons, 
etc. 


253 


Curved plate glass for use in the manufac- 
ture of special furniture and cabinets. 


254. Hassocks and Ottoman cushions of imitation 
leather. 


255. Reproductions of old oil lamps, electrically 
equipped, but otherwise retaining the at- 
mosphere of Colonial types. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchan- 
dise, the source of which is unknown to you, we will 
gladly try to supply this information. 
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IMPORTANT CODES 


THE UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY TEXTILE CODE = 


THE 


CODE COVERING NOVELTY CURTAINS, BEDSPREADS AND 
NOVELTY PILLOWS = THE NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAIN CODE 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
FOR THE 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


(Approved by the President Nov. 27, 1933) 


ARTICLE I—PURPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the following provisions are 
established as a Code of Fair Competition for the 
Upholstery and Drapery Textile Industry, and shall be 
the standard of fair competition for this industry. 


ArtTIcLE [I—DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. The term “industry”, as used herein, 
shall include, without limitation as to materials used, the 
manufacture of upholstery and drapery woven pile 
fabrics and upholstery and drapery fabric without pile 
made on 4 x 4 Box Board Looms, with a design re- 
quiring a jacquard machine having 600 hooks or more, 
requiring two shuttles or more. 

Sec. 2. The term “employee”, as used herein, in- 
cludes any person engaged in any phase of the industry 
in any capacity in the nature of employee irrespective 
of the method of payment of his compensation. 

Sec. 3. The term “employer”, as used herein, in- 
cludes any one for whom such an employee is so 
engaged. 

Sec. 4. The term “member of the industry”, as used 
herein, includes any employer and/or enterprise in this 
industry. 

Sec. 5. The term “member of the code”, as used 
herein, means any member of the industry who shall 
agree in writing as prescribed in Section 7, of Article 
VI. 

Sec. 6. The term “President”, as used herein, 
means the President of the United States of America. 

Sec. 7. The term “Administrator”, as used herein, 
means the Administrator appointed by the President 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Sec. 8. The term “Code Authority”, as used herein, 
means the National Administrative Agency of the Up- 
holstery and Drapery Textile Industry as established 
in Section 1 of Article VI. 

Sec. 9. The term “association”, as used herein, 
means the National Upholstery and Drapery Textile 
Association or its “successor. 

Sec. 10. The term “learner”, as used herein, shall 
include any employee who has worked in the industry 
less than six weeks. 


ArticteE I]J—Hours 


Section. 1. No engineer, electrician, or employee 
working on a repair shop crew or watching crew, shall 
be permitted to work more than 40 hours per week, 
with a tolerance of ten percent; provided, however, that 
in the case of emergency maintenance or emergency re- 
pair work, involving breakdowns or protection of life 
or property, the above maximum hours shall not apply; 
and provided further that all hours worked in excess 
of forty (40) hours per week shall be compensated for 
at the rate of time and one third. Emergency hours 
worked shall be reported monthly to.the Code Authority 
provided for in Section 1 of Article VI. 





Sec. 2. No office employee shall be permitted to 
work in excess of forty (40) hours per week averaged 
over a twelve weeks’ period, but in no event in excess 
of forty-eight (48) hours in any one week. 

Sec. 3. No other employee, except outside sales 
persons, and those employed in a managerial capacity 
and earning in excess of $35.00 per week, cleaners, 
firemen, and those employed on shipping and outside 
crews, shall be permitted to work in excess of forty 
(40) hours per week; provided, however, that the Code 
Authority hereinafter provided for in Section 1, of 
Article 'VI, shall recommend to the Administrator on 
or before January Ist, 1934, the maximum hours which 
cleaners, firemen, and those employed on shipping and 
outside crews shall be permitted to work. 

Sec. 4. No loom shall be operated for more than 
two shifts of forty (40) hours each per week. 

Sec. 5. Until adoption of further provisions of 
this Code that may prove necessary to prevent any 
improper speeding up of work (stretchouts), no em- 
ployee shall be required to operate or attend more 
machines or perform duties in addition to those pre- 
vailing on July 1, 1933, unless such increase is ap- 
proved by the Code Authority, subject to review by 
the Administrator. 


ARTICLE [V—WaAGEs 


Section 1. No employees, except learners, cleaners, 
and those employed on outside crews, shall be paid at 
less than the rate of 32% cents per hour, provided, 
that in the southern section, no employee except learn- 
ers, cleaners, and those employed on outside crews, shall 
be paid at less than the rate of 30 cents per hour. 

The southern section as used herein shall include 
the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and West Virginia. 

Sec. 2. No learner, cleaner, or employee engaged 
on an outside crew shall be paid at less than 80% 
of the minimum wage rates hereinabove set forth in 
Section 1; provided, that learners, cleaners, and those 
employed on outside crews shall not exceed 10% of 
the total employees of each plant. 

_ Sec. 3. No employee, whether paid on a time rate, 
piece work, or commission basis, shall be paid less than 
the minimum rate per hour of employment prescribed 
in this Code. 

Sec. 4. There shall be uniform wage rates for all 
shifts. 

Sec. 5. To the extent practicable (a) rates of pay 
in excess of the minimum herein prescribed shall be 
increased so as to preserve equitable differentials and 
(b) earnings shall not be reduced by reason of a re- 
duction in hours. 

Sec. 6. In determining the classification of em- 
ployees under this Code, each employee shall be en- 
titled to claim the benefits of the classification of occu- 
pation in the industry existing on June 16th, 1933. 


ARTICLE V—CuiLp Lapor 


Section 1. No person under 16 years of age shall 
be employed in the industry. In any State an employer 
shall be deemed to have complied with this provision 
if he shall have on file a certificate or permit duly 
issued by the Authority in such State empowered to is- 
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sue employment or age certificates or permits, showing 
that the employee is of the required age. 


ArtTIcLE VI—ApDMINISTRATION 


Section 1. To further effectuate the policies of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, a Code Authority 
is hereby set up to cooperate with the Administrator 
in the administration of this Code. Such Code Au- 
thority shall consist of not less than 8 nor more than 11 
members, 8 of whom shall be representatives of the 
Industry elected by a fair method of selection to be 
approved by the Administrator, and 3 of whom without 
vote may be appointed by the Administrator. Such 
agency may present to the Administrator recommenda- 
tions based on conditions in the industry as they may 
develop which will tend to effectuate the operation of 
the provisions of this Code and the policies of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Such recommenda- 
tions, when approved by the Administrator, shall have 
the same force and effect as any other provisions of 
this Code. 

Sec. 2. Such Code Authority shall cooperate with 
the Administrator in making investigations as to the 
functioning and observance of any provisions of this 
Code, as its own instance or on complaint by any person 
affected, and shall report the same to the Administrator. 

Sec. 3. The Code Authority shall provide for the 
formation of a committee for the administration of the 
provisions of Article IX of this Code. Such commit- 
tee shall include representatives of all trade groups 
subject to the provisions of said Article. The Admin- 
istrator at any time may require such committee to 
give representation to any such trade group in such 
manner as may be deemed equitable. 

Sec. 4. Each employer shall furnish reports as 
hereinafter provided. The Association is hereby con- 
stituted the agency to provide for the collection and 
receipt of such reports and for the forwarding of the 
substance of such reports to the Administrator, the 
Association to provide for receiving and holding such 
reports themselves in confidence. Such reports shall 
be in such form, and shall be furnished at such intervals 
as shall be prescribed by the Association, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, and shall contain such 
information relevant to the purposes of this Code, as 
shall be prescribed by the Association, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, including information 
with respect to the following or related subjects: 

(a) Employment, hours, wages, and wage rates. 

(b) Production, orders, filling, and stocks; (in 
process and finished) of products manufactured. 

(c) Cost data. 

(d) Activity, purchases, sales, and scrapping of 
machinery. 

(e) Consumption and stocks of raw materials. 

Sec. 5. Statistics disseminated to the industry by 
the Code Authority shall be in the form of compilations 
and shall not disclose statistics of individual plants. 

Sec. 6. There shall be no inequitable restrictions 
imposed on membership in the Association. 

Sec. 7. Members of the industry who are com- 
plying with the requirements of the code; and who 
agree in writing either individually or through trade 
associations of which they are members to abide by 
the requirements of this code, and to pay their reason- 
able share of the expense of administration thereof, 
shall be entitled to the benefits of the activities of the 
Code Authority and to make use of N.R.A. Code 
insignia. 

Sec. 8. The reasonable share of the expense of 
administration of the Code to be borne by the members 
of the code, shall be determined by the Code Authority, 
subject to review by the Administrator, on the basis 
of volume of business, and such other factors as may 
be deemed equitable to be taken into consideration. 

Sec. 9. In addition to the information required to 
be submitted to the Code Authority, there shall be 
furnished to Government agencies such statistical in- 
formation as the Administrator may deem necessary 
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for the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


ArticLE VII—Unirorm Cost AccOUNTING 


Each member of the Code shall adopt uniform 
items in compiling the respective cost of production; 
and the Code Authority, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator, may determine the items which shall be 
included by each member of the code in determining 
his cost of production. 


ArticLe VIII— 
UnirorM SALES CONTRACTS AND OrpER BLANKS 


The Code Authority, subject to the approval of 
the Administrator, shall prepare a uniform sales con- 
tract for all products of the industry except fabrics 
sold to automobile manufacturers, which shall be in 
accordance with law and with the provisions of this 
Code, and which shall thereupon be used, in substance, 
by all members of the industry. This sales contract 
shall, in addition to other provisions, contain: 

(a) A provision that the price therein is F.O.B. 
Mill. It shall also contain, in substance, such terms 
of this Code as are material to any transaction between 
buyer and seller. 

(b) A provision that in the event that that style, 
color, or other specifications necessary to filling the 
order are not specified therein, and the buyer shall 
decline to furnish such specifications at least ten 
days before the respective shipping dates, the seller 
may, at his option, complete the contract upon reason- 
able specifications. 

(c) In addition to the foregoing, members of the 
Code shall include in such sales contract an agreement 
to arbitrate disputes arising therefrom in accordance 
with the then rules of the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. 


ARTICLE IX—UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


The following unfair trade practices are prohibited: 

Section 1. Terms and Discounts.—Giving terms of 
discounts on sales, which shall be in excess of net 
seventy days or 2% discount for cash within ten days 
from actual date of shipment, plus 6% per annum for 
actual anticipation; provided, however, that in the case 
of fabrics sold to automobile manufacturers, such sale 
may be made on a net basis, not to exceed an average 
of 30 days. 

Sec. 2. Gratuities —Paying gratuities by any mem- 
ber of the industry to purchasers or prospective pur- 
chasers, whether in the form of money or merchandise, 
directly or indirectly. 

Sec. 3. Selling on Consignment.—Selling merchan- 
dise on memorandum or consignment. 

Sec. 4. Returns.—Accepting for return, merchan- 
dise sold and delivered in due accordance and compliance 
with an order or contract, or selling any merchandise 
on approval or with privilege of return, or accepting 
or permitting the cancellation or modification as to 
price and terms of any order or contract for mer- 
chandise not yet delivered. 

Sec. 5. Samples.—Giving samples of fabrics free of 
cost except color swatches of patterns actually pur- 
chased, which shall be no larger than 6” x 9”; provided, 
however, that no more than six of any color of any 
pattern shall be given to any customer in one season; 
and provided, further, that larger bona fide samples 
may be sent on memorandum to be returned within 30 
days and if not so returned, to be billed at the regular 
price. No allowance or discount other than cash dis- 
count for merchandise sold is allowed for samples to 
be used in sample books. 

Sec. 6. Style piracy —The Code Authority, subject 
to the approval of the Administrator may provide for 
the definition and prevention of style piracy. It may 
provide for the establishment of a central bureau, to be 
made up of a committee, to be selected by the Code 
Authority, subject to the approval of the Adminis- 
trator, empowered to receive and file novelty design 
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and style registrations, to determine questions of style, 
novelty and piracy, and to make reports thereon to the 
Code Authority. 

Sec. 7. Sales below cost-—No member of the Indus- 
try shall sell or offer for sale any merchandise at a 
price less than the manufacturer’s cost of production 
to be determined by the method provided in Article 


VII of this Code. The Code Authority, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator shall determine the dates 
upon which the usual season for sale of merchandise 
ordinarily commences and terminates, and shall provide 
a period during which members of the Industry shall 
be exempt from the provisions of this section. This 
date of sales shall be fixed so as to have as little 
effect as possible on the ordinary sales market during 
any ordinary selling season. 


ARTICLE X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 1. No provisions of this Code shall be per- 
mitted to operate in such manner as to promote or 
permit monopolies or monopolistic practices or to 
eliminate or oppress small enterprises or to discriminate 
against them. 

Sec. 2. Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free from interference, 
restraint, or coercion, by employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. 

Sec. 3. No employee and no one seeking employ- 
ment shall be required as a condition of employment 
to join any company union, or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 

Sec. 4. Employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

Sec. 5. This Code and all the provisions thereof are 
expressly made subject to the right of the President, 
in accordance with the provisions of Sub-section (b) of 
Section 10 of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
from time to time to cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license, rule or regulation issued under Title I 
of said Act, and specifically, but without limitation, to 
the right of the President to cancel or modify his 
approval of this Code or any conditions imposed by 
him upon his approval thereof. 

_ Sec. 6. The Code Authority shall study the provi- 
sions of this Code and the operation thereof, and shall 
make to the administrator such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable for modifications or additions 
thereto, which recommendations, or modifications 
thereof, upon his approval and after such hearings 
as he shall prescribe, shall become a part of this Code 
and have full force and effect as provisions thereof. 

Sec. 7. Within each state, members of the industry 
shall comply with any laws of such state imposing more 
stringent requirements regulating licensing, the age, 
boy or hours of work of employees, than under this 

ode. 

Sec. 8. It is contemplated that the cost of executing 
contracts both of purchase and sale in the industry 
entered into prior to the enactment of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, or of the adoption of this 
Code, may be increased by the application of the provi- 
sions of the National Industrial Recovery Act that ap- 
propriate adjustments of such contracts to reflect such 
increased costs be arrived at by arbitral proceedings or 
otherwise, and the Code Authority is hereby consti- 
tuted an agency to assist in effecting such adjustments. 

Sec. 9. Each employer shall post in conspicuous 
places full copies of this Code. 


ARTICLE XI 


_ The effective date shall be the second Monday after 
this Code shall have been approved by the President 
of the United States. 





CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE NOVELTY CURTAIN, 
DRAPERIES, BEDSPREADS, AND NOVELTY PILLOW INDUSTRY 


(Approved by the President, Nov. 1, 1933) 


ARTICLE I—PuRPOSES 
Similar in wording and of same intent as Article I of 
previous Code. 
ArtiIcLE IJ—DEFINITIONS 


1. The term “Industry” as used herein means and 
includes the using or hiring of equipment, or the 
engaging or hiring of anyone owning or hiring equip- 
ment, to perform the operation of making piece goods 
into novelty curtains, draperies, bedspreads (made by 
cutting apart and/or sewing together out of the same 
materials, or out of the same materials in combination 
with other materials employing plain or fancy stitching, 
embroideries, laces, or appliques in conjunction there- 
with, but excluding bedspreads made out of one piece 
of material cut apart for size only), and novelty pillows. 

2. The term “Association” as used herein means 
the National Association of Manufacturers of Novelty 
Curtains, Draperies, Bedspreads, and Pillows, Inc., of 
7 East 44th Street, New York City. 

3. The term “Employee” as used herein includes 
anyone engaged in the Industry in any capacity receiv- 
ing compensation for his services irrespective of the 
nature or method of payment of such compensation. 

4. The term “Employer” as used herein, includes 
anyone by whom such employee is compensated or 
employed. 

5. The term “Member of the Industry” as used 
herein includes anyone engaged in the Industry as 
above defined, either as an employer or on his own 
behalf. 

6. The term “President”, “Act”, and “Adminis- 
trator”, as used herein, shall mean, respectively, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and the Administrator of Title 1 of 
said Act. 

ArticLe I[]—Hours 


1. No office employee in the Industry shall be per- 
mitted to work more than an average of forty (40) 
hours per week over each nine (9) week period but 
not more than forty-eight (48) hours in any one week 
during such period nor more than eight (8) hours in 
any twenty-four (24) hour period. 

2. No other employee except outside sales people 
and executives earning a salary in excess of thirty- 
five dollars ($35.00) per week shall be permitted to 
work in excess of forty (40) hours in any one week 
or eight (8) hours in any twenty-four (24) hour period. 

3. The maximum hours fixed in the foregoing sec- 
tions shall not apply to employees engaged on emergency 
maintenance or emergency repair work involving break- 
downs or protection of life or property. 

No employee permitted under this section to work 
in excess of forty (40) hours per week shall be com- 
pensated at less than one and one third times his or 
her regular rate of pay for such excess. 

4. No machinery in the Industry shall be operated 
for more than one shift of forty (40) hours per week. 


ArTICLE IV—WAGES 


1. No employee shall be paid at less than the rate 
of thirteen dollars ($13.00) per week of forty (40) 
hours or thirty-two and one half cents (32!%2c) per hour. 

2. This Article establishes a minimum rate of pay, 
regardless of whether an employee is compensated on 
a time rate, piecework or other basis. 

3. The compensation for employment now in excess 
of the minimum wages herein provided shall not be 
reduced notwithstanding that the hours worked in such 
employment shall be hereby reduced, and rates of pay 
for such employment shall be increased by an equitable 
readjustment of all pay schedules. 

Within thirty (30) days after this Code becomes 
effective employers shall report to the Code Authority 
action taken by them since July 1, 1933, with respect to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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HE treatment of circular-top Colonial 

transoms and other forms of curve-topped 
paneling for which a light-weight semi-trans- 
parent fabric decoration is demanded invariably 
calls for the application of some form of what 
in common trade parlance is known as a sun- 
burst effect. 


Sunbursts, of course, are not new, nor is 
their construction extraordinarily difficult, yet 
there is probably no one feature of drapery prac- 
tice concerning which we have more inquiries 
than with regard to the construction of sunbursts. 
For years the method commonly employed in ap- 
plying a sunburst treatment to a semi-circular 
space was that of taking a piece of material of 
a width corresponding to the radius of the semi- 
circle, attaching this at one edge around the out- 
side ot the curve, with or without a heading, and 
subsequently gathering all of the other edge into 
a bunch at the center of the radius. The dis- 
advantage of this plan lies not alone in the ex- 
cess quantity of goods that it consumes, but also 
in the impossibility of disposing of the bulk of 
fullness at the center gathering so that there may 
be a uniform distribution of fabric over the en- 
tire covered surface. 


Some years ago, in connection with the 
drapery classes held by this magazine, a new 
principle of sunburst construction was intro- 
duced, particularly with a view of doing away 
with the objectionable features of the common 
method of sunburst construction just recited 
above. This new principle, which was originated 
by us, calls for a mathematical calculation of the 
desired fullness with relation to the space it is 
to cover, and a system of cutting that creates 
a considerable saving of fabric. 


In Figure 1 of the accompanying diagrams 
there is sketched a semi-circular window, having 
a base of 5 feet and a radius of 2 feet 6 inches. 
The fabric is provided with a double hem con- 
stituting a heading at the circumference of the 
curve while at the center of the semi-circle, the 
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material is tightly gathered ana covered with a 
separate rosette. 

A full sunburst effect requires an allowance 
of not less than 50 per cent over-all for fullness. 
Therefore, the circular topped panel of Fig. 1 
measuring 2-6 x 5-0 will require a piece of ma- 
terial half as large again each way, or a total of 
3-9 x 7-6, exclusive of hems. 

It is always best to construct a pattern for 
the cutting of the light materials, of which a 
sunburst is usually made and the next procedure 
after the dimensions are determined is to lay 
out on the pattern paper a rectangular form 
within which the pattern may be drafted. See 
Fig. 2 which shows the space of 3-9 x 7-6 defined 
as a dotted outline. We are dealing in this case 
with a true semi-circle having a known point of 
radius so that by halving the bottom line of the 
rectangle a center point is determined, A, Fig. 2, 
from which with 3-9 as a radius the sweep from 
B to C is the outline of one edge of the mate- 
rial that will shirr into the curve of the outside 
of the sunburst having the necessary fullness 
for a satisfactory appearance. If a larger full- 
ness allowance than 50 per cent is desired the 
procedure would be the same for the laying out 
of the pattern, but in every case the same pro- 
portionate increase must be provided for both 
width and length. 

Fig. 3 shows by a dotted outline beyond the 
outer curve an extra allowance which must be 
added sufficient for hem and heading to stand 
above the rod. 

The small dotted rectangle at the bottom 
center of the pattern is the proportion that, in 
this case, has been added for fullness, and this 
proportion (now equal to one-third of the ma- 
terial each way) is to be removed so as to leave 
a semi-circular piece of material having a width 
measurement from center edge to outside edge, 
exclusive of hems, equal to the radius measure- 
ment (2-6) of the original panel shown in dia- 
gram Fig. 1. The surplus material is removed in 
the form of a semi-circle by utilizing the same 
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Fig. 9a 


center of radius, point A. Fig. 2, that was used 
in drafting the curved outer edge of the pattern. 
See D-E Fig. 2. After the semicircular piece 
of material now represented in Fig. 3 by B1-Cl- 
D1-E1 with the corresponding half to the left 
of the center line is properly cut out and hemmed, 
it will be found to shirr perfectly into the dimen- 
sions of the original panel as sketched in Fig. 
1. The center shirring may be merely a tightly 
shirred hem left uncovered, or it can be finished 
with a rosette. 

While a large proportion of the spaces that 
call for a sunburst treatment are semicircular in 
shape, one occasionally meets with a form that 
is not a complete half circle, as for instance, Fig. 
4, which is a segment of a large circle having a 
base measurement of 5-0, but a depth measure- 
ment of only 1-6. It is obvious that such a shape 
‘ could not be drafted or plotted by the use of a 
point of radius centered on the bottom line so 
it becomes necessary to provide some means of 
measuring the outline of the curve together with 
its relation to the straight base line at all points, 
and this is accomplished by the plan indicated in 
Fig. 5 by means of tape and plumb bob. A depth 
measurement taken from base line to circumfer- 
ence every 6 inches gives an accurate series of 
measurements from which the shape of the panel 
can be plotted for cutting purposes. 

In some respects the planning of the pat- 
tern for this shape of sunburst resembles the 
plan already described with relation to a true 
half circle. For instance, the fullness allowance 
of 50 per cent each way is added by laying out 
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an enlarged rectangle on pattern paper, and this 
rectangle is divided vertically through its center 
as was done before; see Fig. 6. The point where 
the vertical center line touches the base line is 
however of no value in this instance except to 
mark the half way dimension, but it is the top 
of the vertical line where it contacts the top 
horizontal line that is employed in finding the 
proper curve for shirring purposes. By referring 
to Fig. 7 it will be observed that points of radii 
O and X from which the cutting curves were 
struck are below the base line, as indeed they 
must be to plot the proper cutting curve. It is 
easily comprehended that to strike a curve from 
any point that will include in its sweep both the 
right lower point C and the top center point F, 
the center of radius must be an equal distance 
from both C and F. By experiment we have es- 
tablished an additional fact which is that the 
necessary point of radius will be the same dis- 
tance from C and F as C and F are from each 
other. By this knowledge we have a perfectly 


‘simple method of determining the point of radius 


from which the points F and C can be included 
inacurve. To find point O, the center of radius 
for F-C proceed by placing one end of a cord 
at F with C as a radius, a sweep equivalent to 
the distance between these two points is struck 
from C. Then reverse the procedure: by placing 
one end of the cord at C and using F as a radius 
repeat the curve. Where these two curves in- 
tersect (at O Fig. 6) will be the point of radius 
that determines the cutting line F-D Fig. 7. The 
removal of the surplus section as defined by the 
smaller rectangle is plotted in the same way, the 
finished half pattern being then outlined by 
K-F-C-J. To this the necessary hem allowance 
must be added—and the goods are cut along the 
outline. This material will then shirr into the 
form and dimensions sketched in diagram Fig. 4. 

Neither an ellipse nor a scalloped circle like 
figures 8 or 9 can be cut on a system of plotted 
curves for the purpose of shirring upon a rod. 
The fullness requirements of either of these 
would be planned as a rectangular piece of ma- 
terial, the center surplus at the rosette would be 
removed, and the outside fullness would have to 
be gathered by hand and pinned as Fig 9A and 
the surplus would have to be trimmed away, the 
raw edges bound and a heading added. These ir- 
regular outline sunbursts are best mounted upon 
a shaped frame although it is possible to utilize 
shaped rods if a false hem is provided to re- 
ceive the rod. 
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& GAME ROOM DECORATED TO 
CREATE AN ATMOSPHERE OF 
GAYETY AND GOOD CHEER. 


Red and white are the chief colorings used throughout—in fur- 
niture covering, in draperies, in casement cloths. 
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DESPITE ALL TEMPORARY 
ENTHUSIASMS, THE CHASTE 
COLONIAL STILL CONTINUES 
TO BE WIDELY POPULAR 
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WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


NATHAN: Robert S. Nathan has joined the 
sales force of the United States Curtain Mills 
and will represent them in Chicago and neighbor- 
ing districts, working from their Chicago office 
at 228 S. Wabash Ave. 


Bowman: A. W. Shuttleworth, president 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, announces the ap- 
pointment of Victor Bowman as sales manager 
of the organization. Mr. Bowman will make 
his headquarter’s at the company’s New York 
office at 295 Fifth Ave. He will be assisted by 
T. E. Brown, formerly assistant controller of 
the company. Mr. Bowman has had wide expe- 
rience in sales management work, both in the 
domestic and foreign field. He recently headed 
the selling staff of the Pacific Mills. Mr. Bow- 
man fills the position formerly held by Lester E. 
Green, who has been ill for several months. He 
is now convalescing and will soon return to the 
Mohawk Carpet Co., where he will serve in an 
executive capacity. 


Hussanp: James D. I. Husband has been 
appointed general merchandising manager of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills with headquarters at the 
firm’s mill in Amsterdam. Both Mr. Husband 
and Mr. Bowman, mentioned in the previous 
item, will work directly under the direction of 
Mr. Shuttleworth to give specialized concentra- 
tion to the vital functions of merchandising and 
selling. 

Tout: In April next T. Atkins Tout will 
have been associated with his firm, Cowtan & 
Tout, for forty-five years. Mr. Tout joined the 
founder of the firm as a boy and learned all the 
stages from apprentice up. Today his firm is rec- 
ognized as among the foremost authorities not 
only in England but the United States, with hosts 
of friends who send congratulations for so suc- 
cessful a service. 


MEcHLIN: Miss Leila Mechlin recently 
presented her resignation to the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. She has been with them for 


twenty-four years and has been requested to con- 
tinue her activities over a branch of their work 
at her present salary. Moreover, she is asked to 
accept a retiring allowance as slight recognition 
of her valued services. 








Geo. L. Mason, formerly with the 
Craftwoven Fabrics, Inc., and one of the best 
known lace-curtain traveling men, has joined the 
staff of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. and will cover 
the territory comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Detroit. 


Mason: 


Morris: Miss Renee Morris, in addition to 
her capacity as an interior decorator with Finken- 
berg’s, 59th Street, N. Y., has had the buying of 
lamps, draperies, china, glassware, and pictures 
added to her interests. 

FarouHar: Gordon B. Farquhar, who re- 
cently represented Atkinson Wade & Co. in the 
Chicago territory, has joined the sales force of 
Desley Fabrics, Inc., and will represent them in 
the Middlewest territory. 

SNYDER: James W. Snyder is in charge of 
the branch store at 649 Wyoming Ave., Kingston, 
Pa., recently established by W. B. Snyder & 
Sons, Forty Fort, Pa. The firm has an attrac- 
tive showroom displaying living room furniture 
and draperies. 

Axst: H. B. Akst, formerly with Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, for nine years and 
prior to that with the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, 
and B. Altman & Co., New York, for a similar 
period, has been appointed buyer and manager 
of the drapery and decorating department of the 
Thomas Kilpatrick Co., Omaha, Nebraska, en- 
tering on his new duties January 1. 

Woop: B. M. Wood has been transferred 
from the New York office of The Kroder Reubel 
Co., Inc., to the main office to assist C. N. Stroth- 
mann and also Mr. Heins in the Mail Order De- 
partment. 

STROTHMANN: C, N. Strothmann, assistant 
sales manager of The Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., 
will become sales manager and assistant to the 
president, beginning February 15th. 

Weiss: D. S. Weiss is now covering New 
York City and Brooklyn with the Bromley Man- 
ufacturing Co., lines. 


BuCHWALTER: Jules F. J. Buchwalter is 
showing the line of Bromley Manufacturing Co. 
in eastern Pennsylvania, with the exception of 
Philadelphia, the states of New Jersey and Dela- 
ware and parts of eastern New York State. 


WatL_: H. D. Wall is buying upholstery 
and drapery goods and floor coverings for the 
Louis Pizitz Dry Goods Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Gates: R. M. Gates is buying upholstery 


and drapery fabrics for the Diamond Dry Goods 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 











OuiveR: Jasper Oliver, buyer for J. H. 
Thorp & Co. is celebrating his 33rd year with the 
firm. Mr, Oliver began his business career in the 
upholstery field with B. L. Solomon & Sons at 
the munificent salary of three dollars weekly. 
He worked for Solomon’s three years before 
entering the employ of J. H. Thorp & Co. 

BoMANN: George Bomann of J. H. Thorp & 
Co. is vacationing at Ormond Beach, Fla., and 
will return to the city sometime within the next 
few weeks. 

McCu.tioucH: Clarence H. McCullough 
has succeeded S. Thompson as buyer of uphol- 
stery and drapery, fabrics and rugs at Dunna- 
vant’s, Huntsville, Ala. 

Pistorious: J. Pistorious is buying drapery 
and upholstery fabrics and floor coverings for 
Pfeifer Bros., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

BERKSHIRE: L. Berkshire is buying drapery 
and upholstery fabrics with the Model Dry Goods 
Co., Visalia, Calif. 

WuiteE: J. B. White is now buying drapery 
fabrics for the Chas. N. Mead Co., Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Price: M. R. Price is purchasing upholstery 
and drapery fabrics for the Kennard Pyle Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Reap: T. C. Read is now buying upholstery 
and drapery fabrics and carpets and rugs for 
Leopold Adler, Savannah, Ga. 


Jacosson: David D. Jacobson is now buy- 
ing upholstery and drapery fabrics and rugs for 


]. Lowenstein & Sons, Valparaiso, Ind. 


ANALYZING AN INDUSTRY THROUGH N.R.A. 
(Continued from page 23) 


" rics are woven with jacquard machines and the 
looms in both divisions of the industry are al- 
most entirely of a width greater than 50 inches. 

“To manufacture pile fabrics, specialized 
types of looms are needed which can weave only 
pile fabrics. Looms for the production of flat 
fabrics in an upholstery and drapery mill are 
also specialized as they are suitable only for the 
production of these more complex fabrics, and 
are built for quality production, rather than 
quantity production. As a practical matter, 
therefore, non-automatic shaft and jacquard 
looms mainly are found in mills of this kind. 
One weaver to a loom is customary in this in- 
dustry and two or three looms to the weaver is 
the practical limit, due to the close attention re- 
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quired for the production of a complex fabric. 
Weavers of upholstery and drapery fabrics are 
highly skilled operators and a typical worker 
must have had and actually does have years of 
experience. 


“The industry is distinctive also, particularly 
in these days of mass production and standard- 
ization, in that its products are highly specialized 
and any one fabric, weave or design is often pro- 
duced in relatively small quantities. An unde- 
termined but important part of total production 
is of special designs, originated for a predeter- 
mined market and adapted to a definite use. The 
style life and demand for such a material is very 
short and the manufacturing problems are fur- 
ther complicated by style piracy, one of the 
greatest single problems of the industry and 
one which was stressed by the proponents of 
the code as a vital reason for a code of their 
own. 


“Both drapery and upholstery materials 
must be styled to accord with the constantly 
changing trends in furniture design and interior 
decoration. Designs alone frequently cost as 
high as $500.00 to $800.00 plus the cost of ex- 
perimental runs in which the construction and 
composition of the fabrics, its design and color 
treatment, are altered before the details of the 
final fabric are decided upon. Once a fabric has 
been made, it is a simple matter for any other 
manufacturer to put the same or a similar fab- 
ric into production at practically no expense. 
Pirated designs in almost every case are repro- 
duced in cheaper fabrics and sold at a price ma- 
terially lower than the original. Design piracy is 
an evil which this code and administrative ma- 
chinery attempt to remove.” 


(The code of which the foregoing is a pre- 
amble is printed in full elsewhere in this issue.) 


NEW AUTO UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 


Monair velvet with a lower pile and a closer 

weave than any heretofore used in the automo- 
tive field is being shown on the seats and in- 
terior linings of many of the cars of 1934. Re- 
cent developments in the textile industry have 
made this possible, and among the makers using 
the new closely woven fabric are the General 
Motors Co., Studebaker Co., the Hudson Motor 
Car Co., and the Chrysler interests which make 
the Dodge and Plymouth cars. Henry Ford is 
also using it in some of his models. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Qn January Ist Kent-Lehr & Fitch, Inc., took 

over the entire output of Kent Straus Co., 
and will now act as the selling agents of the lat- 
ter corporation. 





A NEw wholesale firm carrying drapery and up- 
holstery materials, awnings, mattresses, etc., 

has been established at 2500 St. Louis St., New 

Orleans, under the name of Neo Fabrics, Inc. 





READY-MADE slip covers of cretonne, jaspe, and 

a new homespun fabric from the line of the 
Roley Poley Mfg. Co., are having a gratifying 
sale in drapery departments in many of the large 
stores. 





Qn or azouTt February 15, 1934, Joseph W. 

Ginsberg, importer of Italian furniture 
frames, now located at 42 East 21st Street, New 
York, will take over the store premises at 37-39 
East 21st Street. 





A NEW sHowRoom at 35 W. 23rd St., has been 

opened by the John B. Salterini Co., of 
Brooklyn. On display will be their complete line 
of wrought iron novelties including lamps, garden 
and terrace furniture. 





A MEETING in conference with the out-of-town 

representatives of Cheney Bros., has been held 
during the past few weeks at their Madison Ave- 
nue showroom; all report a better feeling and 
condition in the trade. 





NEW SLIP COVER FABRICS 
T’RUsHA (true shade) is the name of a slip cover 
and drapery fabric guaranteed sunfast and tub- 
fast just received by Wm. J. Stuebe. In their 
new line they have also a double-face suede cloth 
in ten colors called Menkovel. It is particularly 
adaptable for use in modern decoration. 





McDONALD, FOX & ee TAKE ADDITIONAL 
INE 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the fact that Mc- 

Donald, Fox & Martin, well-known mill sell- 
ing agents, have added to their interests the rep- 
resentation of the Ranlo Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. 
for all territory east of Chicago, including the 
Metropolitan district, with New York office at 79 
Madison Ave. 





POWDRELL & ALEXANDER PLAN NEW PLANT 
[t Is ANNOUNCED that Powdrell & Alexander, 

Inc., at Danielson, Conn., will shortly open a 
new curtain manufacturing plant in Charlotte, 
N.C. The plant will be in charge of Rufus W. 
Hicks, who for ten years has represented the 
company in the South Eastern territory, with the 
assistance of Kenneth Moore, of Danielson, and 
George Wallace, of Pinehurst. The initial capacity 
of the plant has been set at 1,000 pairs of cur- 
tains a day. 





SHENDELL MANUFACTURING CO. TO REMOVE 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the removal of The 

Shendell Manufacturing Company, Inc. (U. 
S. Draperies Corp.), for over 35 years manu- 
facturers of Sunfast Beauvel Velour portieres, 
draperies and piece goods, from 158 West 27th 
St., to new quarters at 152 West 29th St., New 
York City, where their new spring line will be 
shown. Offices and workrooms are now located 
on the same premises to afford better facilities 
for the trade. 





W. A. HUGHES & CO. HANDLING SHEPPERD 
PLUSHES 


YW. A. Hucues & Co. are now national agents 

for the complete line of plain and Jacquard 
plushes of Shepperd Mfg. Co., Manayunk, Pa., 
with headquarters at 40 E. 34th St., N. Y. C. 

They also have a complete line of tapestries 
ranging from the low end cottons to the better 
grades. 

They are also pleased to announce that A. 
S. Mathews, formerly of the Northampton Tex- 
tile Co., is again connected with the company 
as their New York and New England represen- 
tative. 





BRAND & CORMAN REMOVE 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Brand & Corman, 

Inc., New York, of their removal to new 
quarters at 6 E. 32nd St., where they are occupy- 
ing the entire fourth floor covering 13,500 sq. ft. 
The new quarters have been most attractively 
laid out with every up-to-the-minute convenience, 
and buyers will find there a very extensive line 
of ruffled and tailored curtains in many new and 
novel patterns. Outstanding in the line are the 
Cottage Curtains, many of which are of exclu- 
sively designed fabrics. This firm has been in 
business for the past fourteen years and with the 
same personnel which gives a very close cooper- 
ation between them and the buyer. 
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NEW YORK CURTAIN & DRAPERY SHOW 

ITH the closing of the New York Curtain 

and Drapery Show, Friday, January 12, 
after a five day session beginning on January 8, 
there was brought to an end one of the most suc- 
_ cessful and heartening sessions of this organiza- 
tion in the New York market. The attendance 
approximated 1,000 buyers and the various dis- 
plays centered on the 6th floor of the Hotel 
New Yorker, amply justified both the time and 
expense involved in the attendance of out-of- 
town buyers. 

As was the case in connection with the Sum- 
mer Show, the one just closed centered around 
the convention idea for out-of-town buyers, 
which not only made the event of greater in- 
terest but also made possible an economy in trav- 
eling expense through the purchase of the 
convention certificate form of ticket. 

Displays resulted in a considerable increase 
of business and it was common talk on the ex- 
hibition floor that there was a better spirit exhib- 
ited by buyers and that a considerable increase 
of definite business had been promoted in the 
wholesale business as a result of the quickened 
buying power retail firms were displaying. 

One of the outstanding events of the show 
was the buyers’ meeting on the evening of Tues- 
day, January 9, which was addressed by Herbert 
R. Mauersberger, textile consultant of Columbia 
University, who illustrated his contribution to the 
evening’s entertainment by a presentation of two 
moving picture films, one explaining and illus- 
trating the process of Sanforizing; the other il- 
lustrating the manufacture of rayon fibers, 

At the close of Mr. Mauersberger’s address 
and the presentation of the films, the audience, 
composed of some forty buyers, indulged in a 
discussion of an hour or more concerning the 
points brought out by the speaker and also in 
connection with departmental problems in the 
merchandising of fabrics. 


THE CHICAGO CURTAIN & DRAPERY SHOW 


HE Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Asso- 

sociation opened their show on January 15th 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, with the largest 
number of manufacturers ever to make a show- 
ing at Chicago. There were 49 exhibitors, 30 of 
them from eastern cities. 

Rather an outstanding innovation at the 
show was the high ethical standard maintained 
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NEWS OF THE CURTAIN SHOWS 






by the exhibitors. At a meeting of the exhibi- 
tors held prior to the opening of the show, a 
set of rules governing the show was adopted. 
Among other things, these rules prohibited the 
exhibitors from serving intoxicating beverages 
during show hours; also, salesmen had to stay 
in their own rooms and no business was to be 
solicited outside of the rooms, meaning the halls 
and doorways. During the show, these rules 
were really enforced, and in a very unique man- 
ner. Every day two buyers acted as hosts to the 
out-of-town buyers. The hosts were also in 
charge of the show discipline. All of them were 
from large Chicago stores, which meant that 
when they saw fit to make suggestions regarding 
the conduct of the exhibitors the exhibitors 
quickly fell in line with the suggestions made. 

Wednesday evening, January 17th, the ex- 
hibitors entertained over six hundred buyers. 
Dinner was served in the famous red lacquer 
room of the Palmer House. E. F. Mansure, 
president of the Chicago Drapery Manufacturers 
Association, gave a speech of welcome, and the 
serious part of the evening was quickly dispensed 
with. During the dinner hour the buyers were 
entertained by Lillian Sacks, famous opera and 
concert soprano, a quartet, and string music. 
After the dinner the buyers swayed in dance to 
the rhythm of the orchestra of Phil the Phantom. 
Well over 800 were in attendance. 


THE NEW YORK DRAPERY ASS’N OPENING 

HE WEEK of January 8 in the New York 

market bids fair to be referred to in months 
to come as having produced evidence of the fact 
that buying in the drapery and curtain field has 
been definitely resumed. 

Through the inauguration of a concerted 
seasonal opening the various firm members of 
the New York Drapery Association, numbering 
forty-two New York wholesale showrooms, had 
arranged a complete presentation of their Spring 
line developments as to material, style, color, etc., 
and were prepared to handle the large influx of 
out-of-town buyers which made the New York 
trips coincide with the opening week. 

Not only were substantial orders placed, but 
throughout the trade the stimulus of a renewed 
optimism and a better business spirit had a 
heartening influence that was a dominating factor 
in the placing of commitments and in the selec- 
tion of merchandise. 








SPRING AND 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Wallace J. McDonald, New 
York Office, J. Block, assistant, also Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; Leon S. Fox, Pittsburgh to Denver inclusive; 
Robert C. Martin, New England States, New York State, 
Pensylvania excepting Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; 
Harold B. Bacon, Pacific Coast; Warren T. King, Phila- 
delphia and vicinity; John Duer & Sons, Inc., 36 S. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. Southern Mill ‘Agents, 
South of Washington. 

ALDER, ROBERT CO. INC.—J. E. McCormick, Pacific 
Coast; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond and Norfolk; L. G. Pierce, New Eng- 
land; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan ; » 
B. Kelly, Illinois, iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota ; 
Ralph J. Buckman, Louisiana, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas ; Joseph Anderson, N. Y. State and Pennsyl- 
vania; H. B. Taliaferro, South; John P. Fox, N. Y. 
City, Brooklyn, Newark. 

ATKINSON, FENLON CO. INC.—J. Fred Martin, Lou 
ae amaas Alex. J. Troup, A. D. Sutherland, Frank H. 


Ran 

ATRINSON, WADE & CO., INC.—James L. Kelly and 
David C. Jameson, Room 1518 Republic Bldg., Chicago, 
Middle Western territory ; J. Driscoll, New England 
territory ; Nelson T. Niall, y ~~~ territory ; Walter 
J. Fueger, Pacific Coast territory ; | oe Jarrett, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (depart- 
ment stores), Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and Chicago 
(department stores) ; | ye Meekins, New York City 
and environs; R. W. Bridge, New Jersey, Long Island, 
Large Cities in New York State, Philadelphia (other 
than department stores) ; George Hubert, Large Cities 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Canada; Bordon 
Bourland, South Central small cities; E. J. Cameron, 
small cities in New York State, Vermont and New 
Hampshire; H. D. Martin, small cities: in Pennsylvania. 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—H. M. Bailey, Ohio and 
Middle West; C. S. Griffin, N. Y. State; C. B. Geller, 
Chicago territory; W. G. F. Harris, Boston and New 
England; Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia and South; 

c. Spoerl, Pacific Coast. 

B ECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. Brunner, C. H. 
Ford, H. E. Ford, P. L. Gold, A. Ww. Gibson, E. C. 
Jones, Cc. M. N. Killen, a & Murray, W. G. Ulmer and 

H. Chase, Sales Manager 
BINGHAM. PECKHAM CO. a Morrill MacDonald, New 
England and New York State; Solon W. Bingham, 
Rhode Island and Metropolitan Boston; George Ker- 
ner, Boston; George H. Peckham, interior decorating. 

BROMLEY MANUFACTURING 'COMPANY—M. _ J. 
Downey, New York office; Jos. O. Walsh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland, Akron, 
Canton, Youngstown, Toledo, Ohio; Thomas Living- 
stone, Middle Western Territory, Boston, Providence ; 
A. S. Manning, New England States; William F. Rig- 
ney, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, New 
York State; V. M. Stanley, Chicago and local Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin towns; Thomas 
Rugg, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Kentucky ; 
D. S. Weiss, New York City, Brooklyn, and Jamaica; 
Edward R. Bennett, Pacific Coast; Jules F. J. Buch- 
walter, Eastern Pennsylvania except Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, Hudson Valley Towns, New York State; 
John J. Duffy, Western Pennsylvania except Pitts- 
burgh, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Southwest New 
York ‘State; M. O Huntress, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa. Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee; J. P. Awalt & 
Co., Texas, Louisiana ; Wm. C. Greer, New York office. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 
Boylston St., Boston; Geo. F. King, Fine Arts Bldg., 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Boston, Mass., 715 
Textile Bldg., 99 Chauncy St.,; Philadelphia, Pa., 489 
Bourse Bldg.; Chicago, Ill., 300 West Adams St.; San 
Francisco, Calif., 833 Market St.: Los Angeles, Calif., 
744 South Los Angeles St.; Dallas, Texas, 425 Santa 
Fe Bldg.; Baltimore, Md., 1102 Emerson Tower Bldg. 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA—Boston, 38 
Chauncy St., Cc. Van Brederode ; Chicago, 318 West 
Adams S&t., | A.. Company, Inc.; Dallas, Hotel 
Baker, H. Wallace Smith; Los ‘Angeles, 819 Santee St., 
J. W. Ferguson; St. Louis, 411 North 10th St., L. D. 
Graham ; Philadelphia, 12 South 12th ae x eS 
Cruickshank. 

CHARAK FURNITURE CO.—tTraveling representatives ; 
M. Charak, Showrooms, 444 Madison Ave., New York; 
38 Wareham St., Boston; C. W. Stockwell Co., Ltd., 
3262 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles Cal. 

CHENEY BROTHERS—(Upholstery Department) Ken- 
neth Macdonald, decorators, New York City; Martin 
Cc. O’Brien, decorators, New York City and Brooklyn; 
Robert Smith, manufacturers, New York City; Howard 
Heidell, Jobbers and Dry Goods Stores New York City ; 
Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
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ington; W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and Middle West; 

H. L. Vallentine, Boston, New England, New York 
State; Edward Grubs, Southern Territory ; Walter C. 
Spoeri, Los Angeles office, Denver, West; George 
Chagnot, New York City. 

COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP.—I. B. MacCallum, New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; ) oe Vandercar, Chicago Office, 1809 
Merchandise Mart Bidg., Chicago, all States west of 
Mississippi and East of Colorado; E. D. Johnson, 
Chicago Office, Ohio, W. Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky 
and Michigan; J. R. Nelligan, Los Angeles Office, 811 
W. 7th St., Pacific Coast; H. A. Kaisen, Southeast of 
the Mississippi, Texas and Louisiana ; EB. . Castles 
and A. Kostant, New ¥ork City; N. Tandler, Sales 
no cl Uphoistery Division, 200 Madison Ave., New 


Yor 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CORPORATION—W. O. 
Brown; A. H. Abels; W. A. Holloway; Alfred Cohn; 
Arthur H. Lau; Alfred Rose; J. B. McKay; A. H. 
Hudson; Mrs. M. F. Newman; A. Lederer; A. C. 
Leggett; R. C. Stoky; R. Cronenberg; J. D. Moore; 
= , Bn Kilduft ; A. Cole ; Chas. Prins; R. Kohn; L. 

um 

DESLEY ‘FABRICS—Wm. D. O’Leary; Paul A. Lasher; 
Gordon B. Farquhar; George V. Nichols ; L. J. Dent; 
J. Weisberg; H. G. Wolf; F. L. Vegkley; D. C. 
Brewster. 

nts“ oe A. M.—J. Howard Bennett, Washington, 

AE Geo. W. Briscoe, Herkimer, ¥.; Hartley s: 
Hoof. Montgomery, Pa.; R. E. Mercer, Utica, N. Y.; 
G. S. Smith, Butler, Pa. 

EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO.—Grand Haven, J. B. 
Hatton, E. K. Ellis; Chicago, J. C. Hempel, Manager, 
| aS Black, W. A. Holcomb, Foy | Aubert; New York, 
7. 2 Derby, Manager, Wm. Rushworth, of., Mw. 
Lenobel; G. T. Leavitt Co., 1602 Locust St., St. Louis; 
John R. Cole, 569 Howard St., San Francisco ; H. M. 
} nent papanaa 515 E. Front St., Toronto, Ontario, 

ana 

FERGUSON BROTHERS MFG. CO.—Metropolitan area, 
S. T. Reilly, Sr., S. T. Reilly, Jr., F. A. Maher; New 
York State, New Jersey, Northern Pennsylvania, T. 
D. Whitenack; New England, Pittsburgh, District of 
Columbia and Maryland, A. Wiltse; South and 
Ohio, M. G. Peters; New England, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, P. E. Gallagher ; Middle West, Ed- 
win Adams and B. S. Smith; Pacific Coast, D. E. 
Vroom; New York Salesroom, 33 East 17th at. 
Chicago Salesroom, American Furniture Mart. 

FIDLER, M. & SON—Metropolitan District, Walter C. 
Keier, Joseph Amato; New York State and New 
England, Alvin J. Samuel ; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Southeastern 
States, Robert L. Taylor; Middle West, A. J. Raine. 

GLANZ, BEHM & HERR ING—Walter Wende; Paul L. 
Milligan ; Charles H. Wolfram; D. W. Swiler; William 
Heasley; Samuel M. Billings. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU co. INC—W. J. Furlong, 19 
Columbia St., Boston, Mass.; J. A. Dempsey, New 
England ; Geo. R. Huestis, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Southern New Jersey, 
Virginia and North and South Carolina; Geo. W. 
Marquis, New York State, Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
Vermont and Canada; R. J. Buckman, South: R. H. 
Woeste, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania ; s. F. Ross, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Iowa; C. E. Dickinson, Greater New York and Long 
Island; E. B. Flanagan, New York City and New 
Jersey : James Maring, New York City; Paul Resnick, 
New York City; P. G. Wollerman, Westchester and 
Connecticut. 

GREEFF COMPANY, INC., THE—Frank J. Daly, ‘Chi- 
cago office, 29 E. Madison St., also states of Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Colorado, 
and Missouri; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles office, 
816 S. Figueroa St., all of Pacific Coast and North- 
west; C. Harrison Williams, Philadelphia office, 1528 
Walnut St., also states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, West Virginia and District of Columbia; 
L. R. Safford, Boston office, 420, Boylston Street, all 
of New England and New York State; T. G. Allen, 
Jr., Atlanta office, 747 Greenwood Avenue, entire 
Southern territory; Phillip Vollmer of New York, 
States of Ohio and Kentucky; Metropolitan District, 
Joseph P. Holloran, Julius Pressman, Arthur Mc- 
Cready, Paul B. Sparrell, Fred W. Recksiek ; Subur- 
ban District, Arthur W. Paterson. 

GROSE, RONALD, INC.—G. R. Baxter, Heyworth ais. 
Chicago ; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia ; W. Jay 
Saylor, Los Angeles; Ponedel Schagen Co., gay 
Francisco; Miss Fay Bizzell, Washington, D. C.; 


Harold F. Caffrey and J. Barton Smith, New York. 
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HARRINGTON, GEO. S. COMPANY—A. S. Quick 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut; C. H. 
Brown, Massachusetts ; S. S. Thompson, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont; P. C. Smith, Boston; D. 
L. MacQuarrie, Boston 

HARTMANN, HERMANN & SON—R. B. Hanson, East 
Orange, New Jersey, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; S. A. Clinch, 52 Chauncy 
St., Boston, Boston Agent; A. J. Marthaler, 4057 No. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago, Chicago Representative ; G. 
C. Wirth, 420 Market St., San Francisco, Coast Rep- 
resentative; G. S. Stone, 1 S. W. First St., Miami, 
Florida, Southern Representative ; Ss. Hirshman, 12809 
Brackland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, Indiana, New York 
State (except N. Y. City) ‘and Detroit. 

HASBROUCK” TURKINGYTON, INC.—Oscar Demers, - 
Bolyston St., Boston, Mass., New England; s. 
Davis, 737 So. Bronson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif, Pa. 
cic Coast; WN. A. recers, Room livl, 1528 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; A. Schmidt, 1514 Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago and Middle West; Van Luit & 
Ramsey, Inc., 2906 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Ohio, Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Michi- 
gan, Buffalo, N. Y., Louisville, Ky.; George H. Graf. 
509 Madison Avenue, New York, New Jersey; Henry 
Breitenbruch, 509 Madison Avenue, New York, West- 
chester County ; H. 8S. Hasbrouck, 509 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York City. 

HEIM, 8S. W. & COMPANY—Boston and New England, 
E. E. Devlin Jr., 420 Boylston St., Boston; Philadel- 

phia, Baltimore, Washington and South, Herbert H. 

Howe, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia; Chicago and 

Mid-West, George H. Bockwinkel, 1510 Heyworth 

Bldg., Chicago; Coast, J. N. McConathy, 816 S. Fi- 

gueroa St., wos Angeles; Brooklyn and New Jersey, 

Henry Oakes; Long Island, New York City, James 

E. Howlett; Westchester, New York City, Leo Raffel- 

eon Uptown showroom, 509 Madison Av., New York 


HENDERSON, WM. & CO.—Lewis E. Rouse, 303 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City; A. L. Finch, Champlain Bldg., 37 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago ; D. A. Tarbell & Son, 99 
Chauncy St., Boston; Davis & Williams, 180 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco; Norman D. Mac- 
Bean, 4165 Torresdale Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania Representative. 

HESSLEIN & CO., INC.—J. W. Corley, Marietta, Ga., 
Southern States; Burghardt & Co., 230 South Wells 
St., Chicago, Lllinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Wisconsin; Edward F. Alf Co., Cincinnati, _—_ 
Middle Western States and the Southwest; J. 
Welch, 413 E. 8th St., Los Angeles, State of Cali. 
fornia—also maintaining a warehouse in Los Angeles, 
stocking merchandise; J. U. Fahey, 710 Lloyd Bldg., 
6th and Stewart Sts., Seattle, Washington, Northwest. 

HEXTER, 8S. M. CO.—H. A. Colen, 1700 Heyworth Bldg., 
Chicago; L. F. Wenstrup, 1125 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; Warren Liston, 420 
Boylston St., Boston; E. W. Gesell, 251 Post St., San 
Francisco; F. H. Miller, 708 Signal Oil Bldg., Los 
Angeles; E. E. Devoire, 614 Exchange Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Fred Richter, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia; R. S. 
Kennedy Co., 516 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; E. 
Cc. Warren, 843 Kaahumanu St., Honolulu, T. H.; E. 
I. Weisberg, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; R. 
F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; The 





S. M. Hexter Co., 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

HICKORY WEAVERS, INC.—J. Vroom Roscoe, Sales 
Manaver, Wm. D. Baldwin, A. H. Loesch, Metropoli- 
tan District; Martin Faurer, New England; Geo. E. 


Gohring, New York and Pennsylvania; O. F. Nagler, 
Ill., Ind., Ohio, Mo., Iowa; J. W. Corley, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida; Geo. W. Dewey, Michigan; F. M. 
McBride, Philadelphia; W. G. MacCallum, Minneapolis; 
Arthur A. Oliver, N. C., S. C., Tenn., Virginia. 

HOWARD & SCHAFFER Inc.—San Francisco Office, 442 
Post St., Frederick G. Bruns; Chicago Office, 209 So. 
State St., G. H. Milliken; Boston Office, 420 Boylston 
St.. Oscar J. Demers. 

HOWELL CO., THE—Brown & Nightingale, 185 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. City; The Howell Company, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago; E. H. Lankau, 4969 Ashby 
Place, St. Louis; W. W. Stalker, 202 Interstate Trust 
Building, Denver; Cleveland Showrooms, 1017 Euclid 
Avenue; The Marietta Chair Company, Cincinnati; 
The Andrew Dutton Company, 60 Canal Street, 
Boston. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER, INC.—J. K. Blackman, Chi- 
cago, Grand Rapids and Northwest; H. Le Barre 
Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; 
Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O. D. 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania, and Southern 
Ohio; I. S. Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, Den- 
ver West and Pacific Coast; H. F. Mosley, South and 
Southwest; O. C. Urban, B. H. Andrews, J. a. Roberts, 
H. M. Jackson, Carl A. Hashagen, A. J. Booth, F. O. 
Sherman, New York City; J. J. Fitzgerald, West- 
chester and New Jersey; R. J. Cass, Brooklyn and 
Long Island. 

JOHNSON FURNITURE COMPANY—C. W. Sims, 19910 
South Woodland, Shaker Heights, Cleveland; R. R. 
Rutili, 7 Spruce 'St., Southport, Conn.; L. E. Ullman, 

55 West 42nd St., N. ue CHT. 
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JUDD, H. L. CO., INC.—S. M. Wall, New York State; 
W. Heiser, C. Hass, E. R. Brady, C. L. Moder, New 
York City; C. Rathjen, Westchester and Long Is- 
land; G. Wright, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; E. H. Condon, New Jersey and Pennsylvania ; 
A. E. Feuerberg, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; A. 
'’. Fiostroy, Middle West; A. E. Smith, J. J. Popkin 
and Allen Smith, Chicago Branch; E. A. Merriam 
and W. Simmons, Boston Branch; T. J. Murphy, New 
England; E. S. McComb and A. Gunville, Detroit 
Branch; R. E. Fischer, Michigan; R. H. Vermillion, H. 
B. Holmes and A. P. Gardner, Pacific Coast; E. H. 
Barnette, South East; F. J. Forrest, South West. 

KANDELL, ALLEN—Murray Newman, Greater New 
York and suburbs; Sol Rosenfeld, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia; Jerome 
Kandell, Baltimore, Washington and large cities of 
the middle west; Milton Jacoby, Connecticut, New 
York State, part of Pennsylvania; Fred Ehrman, 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, North and South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota; Ben Vaughan, Southern States; 
Al Schraeger, Western Coast. 

KEST, HENRY CoO., INC.—L. Dess Lewine, Los Angeles, 
Pacific Coast; E. C. Whiteman and O. R. Pine, Chi- 
cago Office and Middle West; John Showalter, Ohio, 
Michigan and West Virginia; Jack Blum, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland; Wm. Guthrie, Georgia and 
Eastern Tennessee; J. G. Edelen, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Western Tenn. ; 
Harold Fisher, New York City and Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; Henry Kest, New York State and New England. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Mid- 
dle West; V. R. Binns, Ohio; S. Kent Costikyan, Pa- 
cific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, New England and 
New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1514 Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago and Middle West; Johnstone and 
Herlihy, Los Angeles Office, 816 S. Figueroa St., city of 
Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, Phila- 
delphia office, 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia and the 
South; H. H. Hale, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., 
New England and upper New York and city of Boston. 


KENT, LEHR & FITCH, INC.—M. E. Kent, Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore, Washington and New York City; 
W. B. Fitch, New England; Raymond H. Lee, New 
York State, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia; Myron Popper and Henry Mittler, 
Metropolitan district; R. S. Nathan, 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; E. H. Lehr, New York manager. 

KIRSCH COMPANY—G. R. Barrett, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina; R. I. Benner, South- 
ern California, Arizona; H. L. Bethune, Pennsylvania ; 
J. J. Burton, The Bronx; J. M. N. Broughton, New 
York State; D. F. Bulson, Long Island; Irl Dawson, 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho; Carl Deter, Illinois, Iowa ; 
A. F. Fry, New Jersey, Staten Island, Pennsylvania ; 
J. R. Genung, Texas; H. A. Heyer, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota; P. N. Korn, Manhattan Is- 
land, Brooklyn; S. C. Lindeman, Ohio,—eastern; G. W. 
Munford, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas; I. W. 
Lemle, Chicago; W. P. Owen, Western Ohio; F. D. 
Oakley, Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama; F. N. 
Oettinger, Maryland, Delaware, Washington, D. C., 
Pennsylvania; V. H. Petchulat, The Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan; J. A. Reinhart, Indiana; W. E. Rupe, 
Wisconsin, The Upper Peninsula of Michigan; A. D. 
Smith, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kentucky; R. 
C, Stanton, Maine, Massachusetts, city of Providence 
in Rhode Island; Clem Stanton, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massachusetts; C. B. 
Smith, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho; G. E. Stevens, Missouri, Iowa, cities of 
Omaha and Lincoln, in Nebraska; C. F. Vollmer, 
seemeeet, Illinois; L. D. Ford, Northern California, 
Neva 

KRODER REUBEL CoO., INC., THE—Main office, fac- 
tory and sales- room—108- 128 Meeker Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.; New York Sales-room—Room 1104 Burton 
Bldg., 267-269 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City—Theodore Dierk- 
ing. Salesmen, Lester Jarrett, main accounts in New 
York City, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; Fred 
Timke, decorative and other trade in New York City, 
suburban Westchester and Northern New Jersey; 
Martin Baunach, decorative and other trade in lower 
Manhattan, Brooklyn and suburban Long Island; J. 
Cc. Humphrey, 4923 Ralph Avenue, Cincinnati, South- 
eastern states including Ohio and Indiana; T. 
Coffee (Traveling from main office), Middle Atlantic 
States (excepting New York City and Philadelphia) 
and the Western part of New England. Eastern New 
England distributors—W. H. W. Teele Co., Boston,— 
E. P. Sheldon, G. B. Cutler and C. W. Teele. San 
Francisco Branch, 938 Mission St., San Francisco,— 
J. O. Crawford in charge, looking after the main ac- 
counts in ’Frisco, aided by H. A. Scott, Chas. Hulse 
and C. J. Crabb who travels from the branch to the 
Pacific Coast states east as far as Denver. 

LACKAWANNA LEATHER CO.—S. K. Spicher, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; Gaylord Lee, 650 Howard 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; J. H. Loehnberg, 101 Park 
Ave., New York City; Henry T. Grevatt, 207 Essex 
St., Boston, Mass. 
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LA FRANCE INDUSTRIES—New York City, L. R. 
Gould; Philadelphia, E. L. Battersby; Boston, E. L. 
Burwell; Buffalo, J. D. Davis; Cincinnati, F. A. 
Knorr ; "Cleveland, A. R. Storm; Pittsburgh, Frank 
M. Davis; Chicago, T. B. Rass, Jr.; Detroit, Michigan, 
a Stinson ; Grand Rapids, Mich., A. R. Bjork; 
Minneapolis, Minn., W. J. Hoetger; St. Louis, Norman 
McNeill; Indianapolis, D. G. Kelley; Atlanta, N. E. 
Spell; Baltimore, W. J. Barnett; Fort Worth, R. B. 
Davis; Fort Smith, Arkansas, C. Q. Speck; High 
Point, N. C., E. N. Phillips; Memphis, W. S. Spell; 
Seattle, P. K. Nichols, Jr.; Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco, F. W. Carpenter; Kitchener, Ontario, Can- 
ada, A. E. Duffield; Montreal, Quebec, J. A. Kerr; 
Toronto, Ontario, C. S. Berlet; Vancouver, B. C., A. 

. Kerr; Winnipeg, Manitoba, George N. Jackson ; 
Woodstock, Ontario, H. N. Ubelacker. 

LeFORT, ROBERT, INC.—Mr. Fleming, Pennsylvania 
and Southeastern States; Mr. Adler, Middlewest 
States; Mr. Corbin, California; Mr. Bretzfield, New 
York Office; Mr. Ritch, New England States. 

LEHMAN, H. B.-CONNOR CO. INC.—Albert’ Benner, 
Philadelphia Office, State of Pennsylvania, States of 
Mississippi, Virginia, Kentucky, and all Cities South 
this side of Mississippi; Clinton F. Peets, New York 
State West of Syracuse up to and including Detroit, 
far Middle West and South Middle West, and special 
accounts Greater New York; R. E. England, Boston 
Office, New England States and New York State east 
of Rochester; A. . Schmidt, Chicago Office, Middle 
West and North West; C. Darling, Los Angeles 
Office; Irma Schrag, San Francisco Office; C. C. 
Haskell, New York City to 59th St.; James R. Con- 
nor, New York City furniture manufacturers and de- 
partment stores. 

LESCH, RUDOLF, FINE ARTS, INC.—Fred Siemerling, 
Nathan Citron, James A Macdonald. 

LEWIS, ROBERT, co.—H. S. Johnson, Salesmanager ; 
J. & Blankemeyer, New York Metropolitan District; 
R. P. Hunt, Smaller accounts New York Metropoli- 
tan District; W. J. Haller, New England and New York 
State; H. Davies, Washington, D. C., Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania ; J. W. Corley, The South, east of the Mis- 
sissippi River; C. L. Custer, West Coast ; A. H. Faul, 
Chicago and the Middle West. 

LOEB, R. & COMPANY, INC.—New York City and 
East, Jerome Greenwald, Leon Bonay, Phil Kronen- 
berg; Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, ete., Garry Gol- 
nick ; Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, Theo- 
dore R. Barol; South, Harry B. Rotheim; Chicago, 
Louis H. Fields ; Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, John Fraser ; Middle West, Percy H. Bolton; 
Coast, Oscar Wolf; Southwest, Martin Hartog. 

LOUISVILLE TEXTILES, INC.—H. P. Kreutzer, 261 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City; Geo. R. Auld, 99 Chauncy 
St., Boston; J. E. Jerman, 509 Fidelity Bldg., Cleve- 
land; R. G. Duffield, 300 W. Adams S8t., Chicago; Hugo 
Boucek, 819 Santee St., Los Angeles ; H. C. Allen, Jr., 
544 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

LUSSKEY WHITE & & COOLIDGE, INC.—A. H. Booton, 
200 Colby-Abbott Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota; C. F. Pantler, 956 Century Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo., Missouri; H. O. Balder, 823 Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland; Geo. M. Gorman, Baltimore; W. L. For- 
man, 251 Post St., Room 416, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Washington, and Oregon ; Fred Rink, Michigan, 
Indiana and Kentucky ; E. P. Fischer, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Colorado ; Cc. Bonnett, Illinois; F. C. 
Zepp, Southern States; H. G. Greening, G. Ww. Mose, 
Frank Whitehead, 1609 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago; J. 
A. Prince, Sales Manager. 

LUTH & POWERS, INC.—J. W. Faulkner, Chicago, 
West and Indiana ; R. B. Drysdale, Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin; Raymond Mauder, Greater New 
York and New Jersey; B. McManus, New York State; 
Jos. A. Somer, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington ; Sol Hirschman, Ohio; Otto L. Kramer, 
California and Los Angeles ; A. H. Hudson, Washington, 
Utah, Colorado; Wm. Baird, South and North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia ; H. K. Wolke, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Camden, Ark., New Orleans. 

MAAG, EDWARD—New York Office, Edward Maag JZJr., 
Theodore Canavarro, James Goodbody, Olga W. 
Johnson, Edward Maag; Chicago Office, A. E. Schmidt ; 
Boston Office, Oscar J. Demers; Philadelphia Office, 
Albert Benner; San Francisco Office, Irma Schrag. 

MAGEE, C. J., co.—C. J. Magee, Part of New York 
State, New England, Cleveland, Ohio; Walter Bich- 
horn, Part of Metropolitan District and New Jersey ; 
Joseph Kennedy, Part of Metropolitan District, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Virginia: Frank 
Lawall, all of Pennsylvania, part of New York State; 
A. A. Berger, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
West Virginia. 

MALLINSON, H. R. & CO., INC.—O. J. Demers, New 
England territory ; Robert a Flude, Chicago; Harry E. 
Gates, Pacific Coast ; Bw. €. Borges, y D. Duncan, 
John L. Hovendon, New York City and Metropolitan 
district. 

MANSURE, E. L. CO.—Chicago Office, W. H. Neff, J. F. 

Robin, O. G. Winnegge, H. O. Shults, E. M. Boying- 

ton, B. F. Oberndorf, A. Unholz, M. F. Jung, D. E. 

Krueger: Cleveland Office, H. Stenger and D. Byers; 

N. Office, J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll; Phila, Office, 

J. F Mansure, W. H. Moe, D. W. Laubach, 7. i. 


Hunsberger, Jr, and J. L. Kruse; Detroit Office, H. 
R. Vernon, A. Fridholm; Los Angeles Office, G. Wick, 
Cc. E. Shults; Grand Rapids Office, E. B. Hawkins; 
High Point, N. C. Office, A. A. Oliver; Dallas Office, 
H. D. Mitchell; Austrialia Office, C. J. McCarthy; 
Portland Office, D. O. Garmann. 


MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH COMPANY—H. 


. Bliss and W . Melcher, 80 Federal St., Boston; 
7 I. Orr and A. J. Dolan, > Park Ave., New York 
City; J. E. Duval, 3701 No. Broad St., Philadelphia; 
F. Gregory, 819 Santee St., Los Angeles. 


MCBRATNEY, ROBERT & CO., INC.—E. E. Roebling, 


420 Boylston St., Boston, New York State and New 
England; Geo. A. Dawson & Sons, 323 S. Franklin 
St., Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas; F. W, 
Hoffmann and R. W. Tenney, New York City; James 
V. Reagan, c-o C. F. Comly Inc., 1805 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia; Ponedel Schagen Co., 251 
Post St., San Francisco, West of Denver; Fay ’Biz- 
zell, 1701 Conn Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. ter- 
ritory, Baltimore and Washington; A. R. Meyer, 953 
Century Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis. 


MERROW MACHINE COMPANY, THE—Sole Distribu- 


tors: Merrow Sales Corporation, 467 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, N. W. Cor. 11th and Market Sts., Philadelphia : 
Lawrence M. Stein Co., 815 W. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago; A. L. Plamondon, 141 Harrison Ave., Boston ; 
Jacob Dashew, 417 West Baltimore St., Baltimore: 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Toronto, Mont- 
real, Canada; Representatives : i Purinton, 12 
Kenyon Court, Utica, N. Y.; E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. O. Box 
895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEYER, JOHN C., THREAD CO.—H. W. Hurlbut, 55 


West 42nd St., N. Y. City; Fred W. Neptune, 55 West 
42nd St., Room 470, N. Y. City; H. C. Foster, Box 
313, Palisade, N. J.; S. W. Campbell, 34 Chestnut St., 
Melrose, Mass. ; ; O. H. Webster, Madison-Lenox Hotel, 
Madison Ave. and John R.., Detroit, Mich.; H. D. Rid- 
lon, 6756 Oconto Ave., Chicago ; F. G. Johnson, 3536 
Nordway Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; T. C. Wright, 
2655 No. 39th St.,. Milwaukee; M. W. Foss, Hotel 
Huntington, 307 Huntington Ave., Boston; David 
Harris, 1517 Washington Ave., St. Louis ; Arthur Con- 
ner, 1652 Main St., Jacksonville, Fla.; C. A. Roop, 
1267, N. W. Fourth St., Miami, Fla.; M. B. Oden, 
Westmont Hotel, 247 No. 18th St., Philadelphia ; E. 
B. Reddy, Y. M. C. Worcester, Mass. ; A. 
Vanasse, General Delivery, Albany ; W. G. Hammond, 
716 St. Paul Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

MINOT, HOOPER & CO. —Middle West, W. M. Thomp- 
ol Chicago, St. Louis and Northwest, V. P. Ross; 
Sou E. S. Hurt; Pacific Coast, T. A. Fritchey. 

MORTON SUNDOUR Co., INC.—-New Forn, -C. Bi; KK. 
Blauvelt, R. V. Farley, C. J. Burns, V. G. Ayers, J. 
F. Pollock, D. C. Lockwood, J. Pinkerton; New Jersey, 
a. Lockwood, Brooklyn and Long island, , Sas 
Ayers; Middlewest, Joseph M. Kelly; Southern Tern- 
tory, T. A. Jolley : Chicago Territory, A. B. Howard, 
Cc. O’Neil; Boston, F. L. Davis, H. Emberley; Phila- 
delphia, R. Williams; Los Angeles, C. E. Stuart. 

MOSTERTZ, FERDINAND W.—F. F. Weineck & Co., 
15 East 26th St., New York City; J. C. Atkinson, Inc., 
468 Fourth Ave., New York City; Edward H. Hoeger, 
3851 N. Irving Ave., Chicago; I. Cc. Pfander, 1501 
Miramar St., Los Angeles; H. C. Palm, 4519 Wayne 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


MOSS ROSE, MFG. CO.—Harold W. Burton, 70 W 40th 
St., New York City; George A. Torrey, H. C. Austin 
and Paul T. Hanrath, 1606 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
J. Frank Hoffmann, 811 W. 7 St., Los Angeles; Joseph 
F. Connolly, .99 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass.; Robert 
L. Kahle and Ray N. Kidder, Philadelphia. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO.—H. B. Feld- 
man, New York Office, 829 Chrysler Bldg., 42nd and 
Lexington Ave.; H. B. Druffel, Atlantic Coast west 
to Ohio, headquarters at N. Y. City; E. F. Heffer- 
nan, Philadelphia Office, 1218 Girard-Trust Bldg., 
Broad and So. Penn Sq.; O. J. Schunck, Detroit Office, 
424 Book Blidg.; F. S. Temple, Chicago Office, 1733 
Republic Bidg., 209 So. State St.; G. R. Martin, west 
as far as Denver and north to Minneapolis, head- 
quarters at St. Louis; A. J. Fuller, 1103 Statler Bldg., 
}soston, Northwestern representative; E. A. Wallach, 
Los Angeles Office, 723 Grant Bldg. ; M. Feintuch, 
_ Francisco Office, Tilden Sales Bldg., 420 Market 
t. 

NATIONAL FEATHER & DOWN COMPANY, INC—San 
Francisco, 190 Lombard St., Los Angeles, 737 Terminal 
St.; Grand Rapids, Mich., 511 W. Fulton St.; South 
Boston, Mass., 40 W. 7th St.; Baltimore, Md., 1816 
Poplar Grove St.; Chicago, Ill, 641 Orleans St.; 
Auburn, N. Y., 109 E. Genesee St.; High Point, N. 
C., 400 Broad St. 


NEW YORK TWINE CORPORATION—Pacific Coast, 
J. E. McCormick, 612 No. Orange St., Glendale, Calif. ; 
Middle West, Thomas Clowry, 1720 "Albion Ave., Chi- 
a 28 Eastern States, Ed. F. Long, 347 Fifth Ave., N. 

ity. 

NORTHAMPTON TEXTILE CO.—New York Office, 40 
E. 34th St.; Chicago Office, 1613 Republic Bldg.; Los 
Angeles Office, 819 Santee St.; High Point, N. Cc. Of- 
fice, 1007 Johnson St. 


Se Se 
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OLIVER & KAUFMAN, INC.—Bruno Loevy, Pacific 
Coast; L. Lehman_ South and Southwest; R. J. Hol- 
lohan, New York City; R. J. Warrington, Northwest; 
E. H. Stevens, New England; Geo. S. Francis, New 
Jersey, Frank LaWall, Eastern Pennsylvania and West- 
ern New York. 

ORINOKA MILLS, THE—Howard Benner, Thos. F. 
Bonta, Philadelphia; George J. Becker, R. E. Gray, 
Chicago; John H. Kemp, San Francisco; Harry L. 
Huyler, Thomas A. Valles, New York. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Joseph M. Beck, Em- 
bury Palmer, W. Jay Saylor, Herman Schultz. 

PATCHING, JOHN F. & CO., INC.—Boston, Oscar J. 
Demers, 420 Boylston St.; Chicago, Samuel Adler, 29 
E. Madison St.; Washington, D. C., Fay Bizzell, 1701 
Connecticut Ave., N. W.; San Francisco, Irma Schrag, 
442 Post St.; Los Angeles, Chas. S. Darling, 620 S. 
Catalina St.; Henry N. Cassen and Robt. J. Naylor 
Travelling Salesmen; Metropolitan District, Eugene 
Farmer, Edward J. Naylor, R. Freedman, S. L. Cassen. 

PENNSYLVANIA PLUSH WEAVERS—J. Vroom Ros- 
coe, Sales Manager; Wm. D. Baldwin, A. H. Loesch, 
Metropolitan District; Martin Faurer, New England; 
Geo. E. Gohring, New York and Pennsylvania; S. F. 
Bloch, Chicago; O. F. Nagler, Ill, Ind., Ohio Mo., 
Iowa; Geo. W. Dewey, Michigan; F. M. McBride, Phila- 
delphia; Wm. O. Jenkinson, | eg Arthur A. 

iv N. C., S. C., Tenn. an irginia, y 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 267 Fifth Ave., 
New York and Metropolitan District; C. L. Lane, 38 
Chauncy St., Boston, New England; Ww. A. Dale, 
Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant man- 
ager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and West; L. R. Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pac. Coast. 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. 
Robbins, Sales Megr., iy nereen, F. E. Forshaw ; 

harles S. Darling, Los Angeles ce. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Wm. J. McNab, 
40 BE. 34th St., N. Y. City; J. I. McCauley, 1620 Repub- 
lic Bldg., Chicago; J. W. Smith, 400 Broad St., High 
Point, N. C.; E. F. Gregory, 208 Maxfield Bldg., Los 
Angeles; John U. Fahey, 710 Lloyd Bidg., 6th & Stew- 
art Sts., Seattle, Wash.; R. W. Diamond and M. B. 
Hilbert, Allegheny Ave. & Front St., Philadelphia. 

PHOENIX TRIMMING CO.—E. A. Neff, M. J. Neff, W. C. 
Chapman, L. Ruoss, R. Peters, A. B. Amann, R. Hen- 
dricksen, D. J. Hasler, H. Hunter, J. K. Feinstein, Wm. 

°C m. : 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—Branch factories 
Charlotte, N. C., Rufus W. Hicks; Chicago, J. B. Crab- 
tree & J. V. Hunt; Kansas City, Mo., Dalberg; Los An- 
geles, Cal., Herman Kurtzman; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Marshall; New York City, E. W. Saphire; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Henry Riehl; St. Louis, Mo., H. Christ- 
man; Seattle, Wash., Edward Geveke. Representa- 
tives of Danielson Plant associated with the N. Y. Office, 
Milton Weinstein, Sales Manager in charge of all sales; 
H. C. Lockwood, in charge of all Chain Stores; C. A. 
Hart, in charge of New York sales office; T. B. Wilson, 
S. F. Alexander, Wm. J. Driscoll, Louis Memblatt, 
Metropolitan District; E. M. Spavin, travelling out of 
Danielson plant; J. Francombe, travelling out of 
Detroit Office. ; 

QUAINTANCE, W. B. & CO.—W. W. McLean, Middle 
West; Chas. S. Darling, Los Angeles & Southwest ; 
Irma Schrag, San Francisco & Northwest; J. M. Han- 
ley, Chicago; L. G. Baldwin, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee; R. E. Quaintance, New England, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington; James Mackie, New York 
City and House. a 

RANLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY—New York and 
New England territory, McDonald, Fox & Martin, 79 
Madison Ave.; Middle West, W. T. Love, Jr., Republic 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; South, Jack L. Drucker, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. i f 

RIVERDALE MFG. CO., INC.—N. H. Dixon, Pacific 
Coast; B. Goldstein, N. Y. City, Connecticut and New 
Jersey; S. A. Hoffman, manufacturing trade, Chicago ; 
N. T. Loring, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont; A. Berger, Iowa, Indiana, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky; D. M. Martin, East Michigan, Detroit and 
Toledo; J. Moench, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis; J. Young, New_York 
State; M. Seide, N. Y. City; H. H. Van Zile, N. Y. 
State, Providence and Boston; W. L. Borstleman, 
South; L. Levy, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland; J. B. Olstein, New York; 
c. C. Bowman, Illinois; J. S. Riddle, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri; W. O. Jenkinson, Minnesota, North & South 
Dakota, Montana. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—G. Griglik, Alfred Mondschein, 
Chicago Office, Space 620, 666 Lake Shore Drive, cov- 
ering Chicago district and entire Middle West; E. L. 
Schnell, Boston office, 420 Boylston St., covering Bos- 
ton district, New England States and New York State; 
San Francisco office, c/o Ponedel Schagen Co., 251 
Post St., covering San Francisco and Northern Cali- 
fornia; Bert B. Levine, Los Angeles office, 816 South 
Figueroa St., covering Los Angeles district and Southern 
California; Fred Berk, Seattle office, Textile Towers, 
7th & Olive Sts., covering Seattle and Pacific Northwest; 
Arthur Mondschein, Philadelphia office, 1528 Walnut 
St., covering Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washing- 
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ton; Sydney I. Rogers, covering New York City; (Home 
Decorations Dept.) Matthew Magnus, covering Middle 
Western States; J. P. Baker, covering New England, 
Middle Atlantic States and Atlantic Seaboard South 
to Florida. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—George H. DeLuna, New 
York Office, 180 Madison Ave., also Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; J. M. Van Amburg, New York 
State and Penna. except Pittsburgh, headquarters, 
Elmira, N. Y.; R. J. Travis, Chicago and the West 
with headquarters and stock at 230 South Franklin 
St., Chicago; R. J. Baldwin, South, headquarters, 
Roanoke, Va.; M. M. Gordon, Pittsburgh, Michigan and 
Ohio, headquarters at Cleveland; Frank M. Croman, 
New England, headquarters, Boston office; S. Geldman, 
the Coast, headquarters, Seattle, Wash.; H. O. Gordon, 
Boston Sales Room, 52 Chauncy St.; Main office and 
factory, 283 Hyde Parke Ave., Boston. 

ROYLE & PILKINGTON CO., INC.—W. D. Blackburn 
and E. H. Keys, 3160 Kensington Ave., Philadelphia; 
T. E. Noel, Hotel Elms, 58rd & Cornell Ave., Chicago; 
R. Sheets, 754 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles. 

ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.—S. T. Phillips, Chicago and 
Middle West; H. J. Yingling, West Coast; Geo. Royle, 
3rd, New England States, and bedspread accounts in 
the East; . Bergen, New England States, New 
York State (except New York City) and Southern 
Territory; Mitchell Leskin, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and South; Walter Brown, New York City 
and New York State. 

RYER & CASHEL, INC.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, 
Boston, Baltimore and Washington; Francis M. Mc- 
Bride, Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; Joseph L. Neal, 
New York State; Charles Hellmuth, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict; John Crawford, Metropolitan District; John 
Jancek, New England, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan ; Gordon Bourland, South; W. R. Smith, Iowa 
and Nebraska; Will Matthews, Kentucky and Indiana; 
Cc. L. Dilts, Louisiana and Arkansas; C. L. Custer, 
Pacific Coast. 

SCADRON BROTHERS—J. Ford Edelen & Wm. E. 
Hinkel, 11 West Redwood St., Baltimore, Southern 
Area; Irving Jacobs, 114 Chestnut St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Middle Western Area; M. E. Gray, 439 E. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles, Pacific Coast; Harold B. Scadron, 912 
Broadway, N. Y. City, N. Y. State & New England 
Area; Wm. B. Scadron, 912 Broadway, N. Y. City, Bklyn 
& Metropolitan Area ; Samuel Moscowitz, 912 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, Bklyn. & Metropolitan Area; Samuel Scad- 
ron, 912 Broadway, N. Y. City, Metropolitan Area. 

SCHWARZENBACH HUBER CO., THE—Chicago Office, 
W. K. Osborne, 222 W. Jackson Blvd.; Los Angeles 
Office, E. E. Peterson, 819 Santee St.; San Francisco 
Office, W. C. Reilly, 822 Market St.; New York Office, 
P. E. Veit, 498 Seventh Ave.; Dallas Office, N. Armi- 
tage, Southland Life Ins. Bldg. 

SCHUMACHER, F. & CO.—Charles L. Seavey, Boston 
Office and New England; Geo. L. Mittelsdaorf, Chicago 
Office and the Middlewest; Robert G. McLane, San 
Francisco Office; Edward Feste, Denver West; Edward 
B. Rhodes, Detroit & Grand Rapids Offices, Michigan & 
Ohio (except Cleveland) ; Robert G. Hill, Philadelphia 
Office, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Akron & 
Cleveland; Ralph C. Nestor, New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and West Virginia; Harry McKay, Los 
Angeles Office; Lester Hagan, Indiana, Kentucky, South 
& Atlantic Sea Board, St. Louis, Memphis, & New Or- 
leans; H. Lawrence Loste; South West and North West. 

SEELEY-SCALAMANDRE CoO., INC.—Mrs. E. A. Seeley, 
29 East Madison St., Chicago.; E. Turrell, 545 Sutter 
St., San Francisco; E. E. Robeling, 420 Boylston St., 


Boston. 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, J. J. 
Zimmerman, H. Kauff, T. Schram, J. Friedman, A. 
Buchenbacker, Geo. Skinner, S. Schwartz, S. Goodman. 

SHAW FURNITURE CO.—Chester L. Greene, New York 
City and Southern States; E. Andrews Lloyd, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Ohio and New York State; E. Lawrence Shaw, 
Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota and Missouri; W. J. Say- 
lor, California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas; Wilbert Kinsley, New Eng- 
land: Charles Johnson, Boston. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West 
and Northwest; M. L. Monash, New York State, and 
part Middle West; John R. Meltzer, part Middle West, 
New York City, and part Metropolitan District; J. A. 
Mosle, part Metropolitan District, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and East; Wm. Borstleman, South 
and Southwest; W. W. McLean, parts of Northwest, 
West, and Southwest; A. C. Buchman, Pacific Coast. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—Thomas F. J. Tynan, Manager 
in charge of New York Office, 180 Madison Ave, and 
Metropolitan District; John Tynan, Asst. Metropolitan 
District; Charles O. Hedges, Brooklyn, Newark and 
Jersey City; Arthur I. Miller, Boston, New England 
and New York State; John H. Caldwell, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South; 
Frank M. Rapalje, Manager of Chicago Office and 
Northwest territory including Denver; Stanley Dono- 
van, Asst. in Chicago Office; John T. Rice, States of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky; J. R 
Nelligan, Pacific Coast territory with office at 811 W 
7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 









STRAHAN, THOS. CO.—T. A. Newman, Greater New 
York, Baltimore, Washington, and part of the South; 
Pirie Campbell, New England and part of the Middle 
West; W. H. Wright, Philadelphia, part of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, and the South as far as 
Texas; B. F. Naeher, part of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Va.; C. M. Reed, 
New England, part of New York State, and Canada, 
Bast; S. A. Smith, Pacific Coast, and the Northwest; 
F. C. Dettmer, Chicago, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and the Western States; C. E. Small, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Middle West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN.—Branch offices and managers ; 
Philadelphia, E. H. Connell; Chicago, S. J. Wyman, 
Cc. F. Kurz, assistant; Boston, Chas. A. McManus, Vic- 
tor F. Locke, assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; 
Los Angeles, William S. Johnstone; traveling repre- 
sentatives Geo. D. Garret, D. J. Mahoney, Laughton 
Mather, Milton Oken; city representatives, Alvin P. 
Alton, Geo. Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael 
Redling, John Loonie, Geo. E. Miller, Chas. Jenrich, 
Harold Poppe and Donald Griffin. 

TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—F. J. Schaus, L. M. Ewing, E. H. 
Snyder, C. P. Mackey, H. J. Hartley. 

VAN BLARICOM & CO.—H. F. Van Blaricom, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and Middle West; R. S. 
Van Blaricom, New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania ; 
Frank Kane, New York City; Harry Levin, New York 
State, New England, Long Island. 

YOUNGS, FLETCHER V., INC.—New York City, 220 
Fifth Ave., A. L. Kindt, H. Liebof, A. E. Klee; Phila- 
delphia, 1020 Arch St., W. W. Jameson; Pennsylvania, 
1425 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa., A. K. White; Bos- 
ton & New England, 89 Franklin St., Boston, C. C. Ed- 
wards; Chicago, Room 925, 300 West Adams St., B. T. 
Harris; South, travelling, P. J. Scherer; West Coast, 
819 Santee St., Los Angeles, H. Boucek. 

ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and 
Far West; Lewis A. Beck, Chicago and Middle West; 
A. P. Wycoff, Southwest and South; W. J. Haller, New 
England and New York State, exclusive of New York 
City; Clyde Mendenhall, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Western Pennsylvania; Joseph Goodman, New York 
Office, 180 Madison Ave.; Irving Jessner, Wisconsin. 

ZIMMERMANN, JOHN & SONS--Salesroom at the Mill, 
Erie & Castor Aves., Philadelphia; R. C. Kelley, Sales 
Manager, New York City, Philadelphia; Carl Kinnman, 
New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland; 


Clayton R. Sauer, Middle West; Thomas P. Coyle, Pa- 
cific Coast; Wm. C. Guthrie, South. 





[SPECIAL NOTICES | 


Advertisements under this heading—Position and Hetp 

Wanted, five cents per word, minimum charge $1.00; same 

advertisement in capital letters, ten cents per word; For Sale, 

Rent or Business Opportunities, 10 cents per word, minimum 

charge $2.00; same advertisement in capital letters, twenty 

cents per word. Boxed advertising $10.00 per inch, $15.00 
for two inches. 

















EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


FOR EXPERIENCED MAN WITH HIGH CLASS 
CLIENTELE TO COLLABORATE WITH A 
LEADING AND OLD ESTABLISHED ENGLISH 
FIRM OF INTERIOR DECORATORS IN NEW 
YORK CITY WHO MAINTAIN THEIR OWN 
FULLY EQUIPPED WORKSHOP, OFFICE FORCE 
AND SHOWROOM, WITH LARGE, COMPRE- 
HENSIVE STOCK OF UNIQUE MERCHANDISE. 
WRITE FULLY IN CONFIDENCE, “ENGLISH,” 
CARE THE UPHOLSTERER. 
FOR RENT IN THE HEART OF THE UPHOL- 
STERY DISTRICT—GRAMERCY BUILDING, 24 
East 21st Street—Modern fireproof building, elevators, 
attractive offices, showrooms; some available $15.00, 
light included. Inquire Suite 801. 
WANTED—NEW YORK CITY representative on 
straight commission basis, Philadelphia mill making 
tapestry piece goods. Confidential. Address “Confiden- 
tial,” care The Upholsterer. 
WORKROOM ORGANIZER and manager, buyer and 
salesman; profit producer. Sixteen years experience. 
Employed at present. Write for further details. Ad- 
dress “Leonard,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—FURNITURE COVERINGS or drapery 
line by salesman covering the Pacific coast trade call- 
ing on jobbers, furniture manufacturers and depart- 


ment store buyers, with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Address “San Francisco, 


” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED —by a novelty curtain manufacturer, a sales- 
man on a commission basis for Cleveland and Middle 
West. Also for Coast. High class trade. John M. 
Hassall, 888 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SALESMEN WANTED—men selling to the uphol- 
stery and bedding manufacturers, East, South, North 
and West, and Pacific Coast to sell medium line fab- 
rics ; side line. Advise present connections.. Address 
“Textile,” care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN, known nationally, open 
to take on lines of reputable manufacturers, head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. Ten years’ experience on the 
coast territory with furniture manufacturers, jobbers 
and large retail trade. Address “National,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED FOR CHICAGO only, line priced right to 
sell large mail order houses, jobbers and department 
stores. Straight commission. Well established selling 
agent. Address “Chicago,” care The Upholsterer. 
SOUTHERN JACQUARD TAPESTRY MILL de- 
sires resident representative for Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, including adjacent territory. Popu- 


lar priced line. Address “Southern Jacquard,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell to department stores 

woven piece goods in upholstery and drapery depart- 
ments. Liberal commission. Write, specifying terri- 
tors covered and present lines handling. Address 
“Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 


WELL KNOWN ESTABLISHED CONCERN selling 

furniture upholstery fabrics desires executive to in- 
vest $20,000 with present partner. Sales increase as- 
sured with substantial profits. Write for interview. 
Address “Partner,” care The Upholsterer. 


WILL PURCHASE MILL EQUIPPED TO MAKE 
FLAT UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, STATE FULLY 
WHAT YOU HAVE. REPLIES WILL BE 
TREATED IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. ADDRESS 
“PURCHASE,” CARE THE UPHOLSTERER. 


SALESMEN WANTED for New England territory to 
carry India and Persian Prints as a side line. Ad- 
dress “Oriental,” care The Upholsterer. 


ARTISTIC TEXTILES FOR INTERIOR DECORA- 

TION. Manufacturer in Italy carrying very fine line 
in all kinds and styles seeks reliable agent well con- 
nected with first rate interior decorators, upholsterers, 
furniture makers. Best terms. Apply stating business 
and giving references to Italian Chamber of Commerce, 
99 Hudson Street, New York. 





THREE IMPORTANT CODES 
(Continued from page 37) 


adjustments of wages above the minimum. 
ArTICLE V—GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


1. No person under the age of sixteen (16) years 
shall be employed in the Industry. 

2. Employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the interference, 
restraint or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

3. No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing. ; 

4. Employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment, approved or prescribed by the President. 

5. Within each State this Code shall not supersede 
any laws of such State imposing more stringent re- 
quirements on employers regulating the age of employ- 
ees, wages, hours of work or health, fire, or general 
working conditions than under this Code. 

6. Employers shall not reclassify employees or 
duties of occupations performed by employees so as to 
defeat the purposes of the Act. ; 

7. Until adoption of further provisions of the Code 
that may prove necessary in order to prevent any im- 
proper speeding up of the work (stretch-outs) no manu- 
facturing employee in the Industry shall be required to 
do any work in excess of the practice as to the class of 
work of such employee prevailing on July 1, 1933, or 
prior to the Share-the-Work movement. unless such 
increase is submitted to and approved by the Code 
Authority created by Article VI, Section 1, of this Code, 
and by the Administrator. 

8. Each employer shall post in conspicuous places 
full copies of this Code. 

ArticLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 


1. To further effectuate the policy of the Act a 
Code Authority is hereby designated to cooperate with 
the Administrator in the administration of this Code. 
The Code Authority shall consist of the Board of 
Directors of the Association and such additional repre- 
sentatives of the Industry as shall be selected by a fair 
method of selection to be approved by the Administrator, 
or as the Administrator shall prescribe; and up to three 
advisory members without vote who may be appointed 
by the Administrator. 

As soon as the essential facts of the Industry are 
gathered by the Code Authority from the various geo- 
graphical districts, such districts shall be given such 
proportionate representation on the Code Authority as 
is equitable and as shall be approved by the Adminis- 
trator. 

Each trade or industrial association directly or in- 
directly participating in the selection or activities of the 
Code Authority shall: (1) Impose no inequitable re- 
strictions on membership, and (2) submit to the Admin- 
istrator true copies of its articles of association, by- 
laws, regulations, and any amendments when made 
thereto, together with such other information as to 
membership, organization, and activities as the Admin- 
istrator may deem necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of the Act. 

In order that the Code Authority shall at all times 
be truly representative of the industry and in other 
respects comply with the provisions of the Act, the 
Administrator may provide such hearings as he may 
deem proper; and thereafter if he shall find that the 
Code Authority is not truly representative or does not 
in other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, 
may require an appropriate modification in the method 
of selection of the Code Authority. 
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2. The Code Authority shall have the following 
duties and powers to the extent permitted by the Act, 
subject to the right of the Administrator on review to 
disapprove or modify any action taken by it: 

(a) It shall interpret the provisions of the Code 
for the members of the Industry, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, and shall under the general super- 
vision of the Administrator, make investigation as to 
the functioning and observance of the provisions of this 
Code; or it may, at its own instance or on a complaint 
by any person affected, make such investigation and 
send a copy of its report to the Administrator. 

(b) It shall also from time to time make stcn 
recommendations to the Administrator as will best 
effectuate the purpose of this Code and the policy of the 
Act. Such recommendations when approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, after such notice and hearing as he shall 
specify, shall have the same force and effect as any 
other provisions of this Code. 

(c) It may from time to time appoint such commit- 
tees as it shall deem necessary or proper in order to 
effectuate the purposes of the Code and delegate to any 
such committee, its general or any particular power 
hereunder. Such committees shall be appointed with a 
view to geographical representation. The Code Author- 
ity shall appoint regional committees to represent each 
of the geographical districts set up in the following 
section, which committees shall be nominated by trade 
associations or other trade organizations truly represen- 
tative of the Industry in such geographical district, and 
shall delegate to such regional committees all the powers 
of executive authority hereunder required to enable 
such regional committees to administer the Code in 
such geographical district under the general jurisdiction 
of the Code Authority. 

3. For the purpose of administration of this Code, 
the Industry is divided into the following districts: 

_ (a) Eastern and South Atlantic District. This dis- 
trict shall include members whose principal place of 
business is located within the following area: 


New York Georgia Delaware 
District of Columbia West Virginia New Jersey 
Virginia North Carolina Pennsylvania 
Maryland South Carolina Florida 


(b) Middle West District. This district shall in- 
clude members whose principal place of business is 
located within the following area: 


Michigan South Dakota Indiana 
Wyoming Minnesota Colorado 
Illinois Nebraska Iowa 
Ohio North Dakota Wisconsin 


(c) Western District. This district shall include 
members whose principal place of business is located 
within the following area: 


Oregon Nevada Washington 
Utah | Arizona Montana 
California 


(d) New England District. This district shall in- 
clude members whose principal place of business is 
located within the following area: 
Maine : Massachusetts 
New Hampshire Connecticut Vermont 

(e) Southern District. This district shall include 
members whose principal place of business is located 
within the following area: 

Alabama 


Rhode Island 


Mississippi Arkansas 
Kansas : Texas Tennessee 
Missouri Louisiana Oklahoma Kentucky 


4. With a view to keeping the President informed 
as to the observance of this Code of Fair Competition, 
and as to whether the industry is taking appropriate 
steps to effectuate the declared policy of the Act, the 
Code Authority shall collect statistics of the Industry 
through its duly authorized secretary, not a member 
of the Industry, and all members of the Industry shall 
furnish same as follows: 

Duly certified reports containing information rea- 
sonably pertinent to the effectuation of the purposes of 
this Code shall be furnished in substance and in such 
form and at such intervals as the Administrator or as 
the Code Authority, subject to the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, shall prescribe. Full protection shall be 
given to each member of the Industry as to the confi- 

(Continued on page 56) 











1934, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
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PEOPLE 
WALKED ON IT 


Yet 100,000,000 feet 


failed to mar 


the beauty of Chenille 


* In one of the largest theatres in 
New York City a Chenille rug has 
been in use for eight years. Over 
100,000,000 feet have walked on it. 
Yet this aristocrat of floor coverings 
is still an object of admiration. It 


showS little signs of wear today. 


Here is proof of the extraordinary 
wearing qualities of this deep-pile, 
luxurious fabric. But do not overlook 
other advantages that make Chenille 


the decorator’s own floor covering. 


In its adaptability for any use the 
possibilities of Chenille are limitless. 
It can be adapted in size, color and 
design to any interior .. . any dec- 
orative scheme. It can be woven up 
to 30 feet in width—seamless—to any 
length—in any number of colors— 


in any design. It can be made in one 


piece to fit irregularities of any room. 
There are practically no mechanical 
limitations. 


The reason for all this is that 
Chenille is custom made. It is woven 
to meet your specific needs as no 
other fabric can be. Specify the size, 
color, design, shape and quality, and 
Mohawk will produce it as Mohawk 
has produced Chenille rugs and car- 
pets since 1909. The Mohawk Mills 
were the first weavers of Chenille in 
America and still lead in production. 
If you desire any specific information 
about this versatile fabric or the 
name of the nearest Mohawk dis- 
tributor, write to— 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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F. SCHUMACHER & CO. * 
60 West 40th St., New York City 











Exclusive Silk Fabrics 


By 
SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
-660 Madison Avenue, New York 


DECORATIVE STYLE TRENDS 
REFLECTED AT P.E.D.A.C. 


Tue Neo-Classic, modified Modern, and American 
Colonial, which are the principal style trends of the day, are 
characteristically reflected at the Permanent Exhibition of 
Decorative Arts and Crafts. 

Neo-Classicism, which today means a combination of the 
Directoire, French Empire, and American Federal, appears to 
be holding the center of the stage at the present moment. 
This period is being widely used in city apartments where 
changes in decorative taste are more readily reflected than 
in any other type of home. 

Some extremely fine creations in this vogue are to be seen 
in the PEDAC exhibitions in the way of fabrics, wall paper, 
and other decorative accessories. 

As an example, Modernique shows a lovely wall paper 
called The Wreaths, which has a bow-and-arrow and wreath 
alternating with a small rosette motif in ivory on an azure 
blue background. Another of their patterns called Star Dust 
has a sprinkling of gold stars of varying sizes over a back- 
ground of either red, white, or blue. 

Then again, Thibaut offers a striking moire stripe of two- 
tone beige with a green festoon border. 

In fabrics of Neo-Classic feeling, F. Schumacher has a 
very unusual strip of rose and cream. On the cream stripe 
is brocaded small motifs of lyres, urns, and conventional 
flowers in dark blue. Another brocade of larger design has 
a green and tan Greek urn and snowflake motif on light 
blue. 

Now that we have attained a more mature development 
in Modern art, it has become more readily acceptable, 
especially with the younger generatioin. Of course, Modern- 
istic architecture calls for Modernistic furnishings, but no 
longer is this style limited to such surroundings. Indeed, 
the modified Modern can often be appropriately introduced 
in the conventional interior giving it a refreshing atmosphere 
of novelty without creating discord. 








Mouldings 


Copper-Colored 
Silver—Gold 
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KRUEGER & HOCH 


112 East 19th St., New York City 





P.E.D. A.C. 


is representative of quality! Quality not only of 
material but of craftsmanship and design. Many 
exhibitions displaying decorative materials and 
products have been attempted before but none 
has had the scope or the enthusiasm and coopera- 
tion of the decorative field enjoyed by this 
organization. 
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Among the many Modern furnishings on display are the 
unusual moldings of Krueger & Hoch, which are aluminum 
covered. They may be had either with bright or dull finish 
in silver, gold, copper, or colored. The simplicity of these 
moldings harmonize perfectly in creating the desired effect 
expected in the Modern interior. 

There are several Modern wall paper designs such as the 
georgeous Oriental Moderne, which is a colorful floral and 
bird on a silver ground, offered by Modernique. Their Pearla 
design is a smart paper in mother-of-pearl effect and is 
equally appropriate for Modern interiors. 

Thibaut’s conventionalized Jungle Scene in soft colorings 
is characteristically Modern, as well as their bold plaid in 
putty blue, grey, ivory, and tan tones. 

In the matter of fabrics, F. Schumacher show a radiant fan 
design fabric as well as a two way painted stripe in brown 
and white on unbleached linen. 


Seeley, Scalamandré offers as a Modernistic design this 
month a gorgeous floral and geometric brocade with gold 


thread contrasting with wine and varying shades of green. . 


Another of their materials adaptable to Modern creations is 
a horizontal zigzag stripe in gold and brown. 


Our Colonial era continues to be a rich source of inspira- 
tion to stylists of interior furnishings. Without doubt this 
period will be forever popular in the American home be- 
cause of its ready adaptability to our living conditions. 


As an appropriate foundation for a colonial interior, The 
Mohawk Carpet Mills offer their Pilgrim hooked carpet in 
soft tones of greens, tans and russets. 

Among the many fabrics that may be used for this period 
are two by F. Schumacher. One is a chocolate glazed chintz 
with rose design on a small fleur-de-lis background; the 
other is a lovely turquoise damask with an interlacing ribbon 
pattern. 

A charming Colonial wall paper featured by Thibaut has 
thumbnail sketches in green of Revolutionary scenes alter- 
nating with gold stars on a light ground. Another of their 
colonial papers is a bold stripe between which are character- 
istic interpretations of Red Riding Hood. 


RECEPTION HALL 


Photo-murals and photograph 
by Drix Duryea, Inc. 





MOHAWK DISPLAY 
FOR DECORATORS 


PILGRIM HOOKED CARPET— 
True reproduction of genuine hand- 
woven New England hooked rugs. 
Twelve beautiful colonial patterns. 
FULL COLOR RANGE OF MO- 
HAWK SEAMLESS CARPETINGS 
—showing the unlimited decorating 
possibilities of these soft colorings. 
For information on Mohawk Rugs 
and Carpets write Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





THIBAUT 


Wallpapers of Quality 
on Display at P.E.D.A.C. 


A variety of appropriate wall 
papers for neo-classic, mod- 
ern or colonial use. 

This represents only a few of 
our many charming designs to 
be seen at our showrooms at 


24 West 40th Street, New York City 





wall paper 


by 
* 
Modernique 


IMPORTER 
EXPORTER 





58 West 40th Street, New York 


MANUFACTURER 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AT P.E.D.A.C.—30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 








DRIX DURYEA, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND 
CREATORS OF 


PHOTO-MURALS 
J 


CUSTOM 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


54 East 57th Street 


New York 
VOlunteer 5-7437 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
CLnporters and Makers of “Tine” Furpilure 
FRENCH, ITALIAN iad ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 

















LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1676 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON, GENERAL MANAGER 


The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Refrigerator, Stove and Housefurnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 
Executive Offices: New York, 258 Broadway 
Roston, N. Station Industrial Ride. (+S « ieteeepgesiputieane 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia Twelve South Twelfth St. Grand Rapids, 


REFERENCE BOOK 


LYON 
FURNITURE 


MERCANTILE AGENCY 





Jamestown, N. Y. ..... fenton Bld, Assoc of Commerce Bldg. 
Angeles ...... 1151 S. Broadway High Point, N. C., 
GD ove scocnens 201 N. Wells st Wachovia Bk. Bldg. 


San Francisco. 149 New Montgomery St. 


“A HAPPY NEW YEAR” 


MEYER 
THREADS 


will make you 


happy. 
The Best on Earth for 
Upholstery, Shades, 
Draperies and Carpets. 
Any Size or Color. 
Samples Free. 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
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“The Upholsterers’ 








LEATHER 


For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. 


DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 














edtan ‘Sections Teitiain 


A vwaried stock always on hand 


JOSEPH W. GINSBERG 


Importer 
44 E. 21st St. (Algon.. 4-6289) NEW YORK 


Moving Feb. 15thto 37-39 E. 21st St. 
~ 
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THREE IMPORTANT CODES 
(Continued from page 52) 


dential nature of such data, but such information or 
copies thereof shall be furnished to the Administrator 
upon his request. If so directed or requested by the 
Administrator, or if it be the policy of the Admin- 
istrator, the regional committees shall collect and for- 
ward the reports to the Code Authority. 


5. The Code Authority may, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, make regulations for the issu- 
ance and use of an N. I. R. A. label in accordance with 
the policies of the National Recovery Administration. 

6. In addition to information required to be sub- 
mitted to the Code Authority, there shall be furnished 
to government agencies such statistical information as 
the Administrator may deem necessary for the purposes 
recited in Section 3 (a) of the Act. 

ArticLtE VII—TRApE PRACTICES 

The following practices constitute unfair methods 
of competition for members of the Industry and are 
prohibited : 

1. False Marking or Branding—The false marking 
or branding of any product of the Industry which has the 
tendency to mislead or deceive customers or prospec- 
tive customers, whether as to the grade, quality, quan- 
tity, substance, character, nature, origin, size, finish, or 
preparation of any product of the industry, or otherwise. 

2. Misrepresentation or False or Misleading Adver- 
tising—The making or causing or knowingly permitting 
to be made or published any false, materially inaccurate 
or deceptive statement by way of advertisement or 
otherwise, whether concerning the grade, quality, quan- 
tity, substance, character, nature, origin, size, finish, or 
preparation of any product of the industry, or the 
credit terms, values, policies, or services of any member 
of the industry, or otherwise, having the tendency or 
capacity to mislead or deceive customers or prospec- 
tive customers. 

3. Commercial Bribery.—Directly or indirectly to 
give, permit to be given, or offer to give, money or any- 
thing of value to agents, employees, or representatives 
of customers or prospective customers, or to agents, 
employees, or representatives of competitors’ custom- 
ers or prospective customers, without the knowledge 
of their employers or principals, as an inducement to 
influence their employers or principals to purchase or 
contract to purchase from the makers of such gift or 
offer, or to influence such employers or principals to 
refrain from dealing or contracting to deal with 
competitors. 

4. Interference with Contractual Relations —Ma- 
liciously inducing or attempting to induce the breach of 
an existing oral or written contract between a competi- 
tor and his customer or source of supply, or interfer- 
ing with or obstructing the performance of any such 
contractual duties or services. 

5. Secret Rebates—The secret payment or allow- 
ances of rebates, refunds, commissions, credits, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or the secret extension to certain purchasers 
of special services or privileges not extended to all 
purchasers on like terms and conditions. 

6. Defamation.—The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable conduct, inability 
to perform contracts, questionable credit standing, or 
by other false representations or by the false disparage- 
ment of the grade or quality of their goods. 

7. Substitution of Material—The using or substi- 
tuting of any material inferior in quality to that speci- 
fied by the purchaser of any product. 

8. Date of Invoice.—Stating in the invoice of the 
sale of any product as the date thereof a date later than 
the date of the shipping of such product, except as 
herein specifically provided, or including in any invoice 
any product shipped on a date earlier than the date of 
such invoice, except as herein specifically provided. 

9. Description of Product—Making any sale or 
contract of sale of any product under any description 
which does not fully describe such product in terms 
customarily used in the Industry. 

10. Sise. —Failure to clearly indicate on bedspreads 
or draperies.or on the packages containing bedspreads 
or draperies the sizes thereof. 
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11. Sales Below Cost.—The selling or offering to 
sell any product of the Industry below cost as may be de- 
termined in accordance with this section, except (pro- 
vided a statement is made to that effect on the invoice) 
(a) in sales to dispose of any stock in whole or in 
part for the purpose of discontinuing the sale of that 
particular line of merchandise, (b) in sales of goods 
that are damaged and that have deteriorated, (c) in 
bankruptcy sales or forced sales because of otherwise 
insolvent conditions of the seller. When a uniform and 
standard system of cost accounting, prescribed by the 
Code Authority, shall be approved by the Administrator, 
every member of the Industry shall install a system of 
accounting which conforms to the principles of and is at 
least as detailed and complete as such system. The 
Code Authority shall, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator, determine the cost factors to be included 
in the determination of such cost. 


(a) Taxes.—Any Federal, State, or other taxes that 
have been or shall hereafter be imposed upon any mer- 
chandise which the manufacturer thereof shall be re- 
quired to pay shall be separately itemized on each 
invoice and the amount of such taxes added to the 
total of such invoice. 


12. Samples—Supplying any samples, in excess of 
two per cent (2%) of the initial order, below the cost 
thereof to the member of the Industry as defined in 
section 11 of this Article. 


13; Shipment.—The making of shipments other than 
’.O.B. city of origin. except that members of the In- 
dustry may make local storedoor deliveries in any local 
area. The word “local” as used herein may be defined 
from time to time by the regional committee subject to 
the approval of the Code Authority. 


14. Terms of Sale—Selling on more favorable 
terms than 3/10 E.O.M. or 2/10/60 extra except that the 
terms for the Western District of the Industry shall be 
3/10 or 2/30. Goods invoiced on and after the twenty- 
fifth day of any month may be dated as of the first 
day of the following month. 


15. Adherence to Contract Terms—The making 
or completing of sales upon any terms except as ex- 
pressly set forth in the order, contract of sale, or in 
the invoice appertaining to such sale. 

16. Consignments, Etc——The selling or offering to 
sell any product of the Industry on memorandum or on 
consignment or on conditional sale. 

17. Other Unfair Practices—Nothing in this Code 
shall limit the effect of any adjudication by the Courts 
or holding by the Federal Trade Commission on com- 
plaint, finding, and order, that any practice or method 
is unfair, providing that such adjudication or holding 
is not inconsistent with any provision of the Act or 
this Code. 


ArtictE VIII—Mopirication 

1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are 
expressly made subject to the right of the President in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection (b) of 
Section 10 of the Act, from time to time to cancel or 
modify any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation 
issued under Title I of said Act and specifically, but 
without limitation, to the right of the President to can- 
cel or modify his approval of this Code or any condi- 
tions imposed by him upon his approval thereof. 

2. This Code, except as to provisions required by 
the Act, may be modified on the basis of experience or 
changes i in circumstances, such modification to be based 
upon application to the Administrator and such notice 
and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective 
on approval of the President. 


ARTICLE |1X—MONOPOLIES 


No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to 
permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to 
climinate, oppress, or discriminate against small enter- 
prises. 

ARTICLE X—PRIcE INCREASES 

Whereas the policy of the Act to increase real pur- 
chasing power will be made impossible of consumma- 
tion if prices of goods and services increase as rapidly 


as wages, it is recognized that price increases should 
be delayed and that, when made, the same should, so 























Jacquard Card Stamp- 

ing and Repeating for 

Upholstery, Drapery 
and Pile Fabrics 














W. W. Hodgson, Inc. 


Lawrence & Clearfield Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














DYEING and CLEANING 


OF UNUSUAL AND DISTINCTIVE MERIT 


SPECIALIZING 


FOR THE 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
AND RUG TRADE 


WE PRESERVE THE NEW FINISH 
FEEL AND STRENGTH 


JU <i 508 Burnet St. 
Utica, N. Y. 














YOU CAN LEARN ALOT 
FROM A GOOD BOOK 


HERE are innumerable $stu- 
dents and workers who have 
mastered the art of cutting and mak- 
ing draperies from conscientious 








a eewess Study of JOHN W. 








STEPHENSON’S 
standard work on 
the subject. 


DRAPERY 
CUTTING 
& MAKING 


A completely illustrated 
volume of 206 pages, in 
fabrikoid binding, $7.00 
postpaid. 





Circular on request. 
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CLIFFORD ¢ & LAWTON, Inc. 


373 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 






























































Write for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Cur- 
tains, Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 

STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 

STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 
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Let us demonstrate the work of these muchines 
on your own prodvct. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 















































ANTIQUE NAIL & TACK 
PULLER 


PAT. DEC. 13, 1932 U.S. PAT. NO. 1891164 
A TOOL FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


THE UNIQUE | 
| 


























Makes no damage on goods, nail or frame. 
Makes no noise and easy to operate. 


| 
The new attachment for 
Curtains and Draperies: | 


Adjustable for Rings, Hooks and | 
Brackets. Patent pending. | 


DISTRIBUTING CO. 


7023 - 45th Ave., Woodside, L. I., N. Y. 
Tel. HAvemeyer 9-5981 


PICKERS & 
FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Sinee 1904 
Manufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, nN. SZ 
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far as reasonably possible, be limited to actual increases 
in the seller’s costs. 


ArtTIcLE XJ—EFFeEctTivE DATE 


This Code shall become effective on the tenth day 
after its approval by the President. 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION FOR THE NOTTINGHAM LACE 
CURTAIN INDUSTRY 


(Approved by the President, Nov. 1, 1933.) 


ArTICLE I—DEFINITIONS 


The term “Nottingham Lace Curtain Industry” or 
“Industry” as used herein is defined to mean the manu- 
facture of all articles, goods, and fabrics made in whole 
or in part of animal, ‘vegetable, or mineral matter made 
on the Nottingham Lace Curtain Machine. 

The term “employee” as used herein shall include 
all persons employed in the conduct of such operations. 

The term “employer” as used herein, includes any- 
one for whom such an employee is so engaged. 

The term “productive machinery” as used herein is 
defined to mean Nottingham Lace Curtain machines. 

The term “Administrator” as used herein means the 
Administrator of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


ArTICLE [I—WacGEs 


On and after the effective date, no employee, ex- 
cept learners during a six weeks’ apprenticeship shall 
be paid less than at the rate of $13.00 per week for forty 
(40) hours of labor. Learners shall be paid not less 
than eighty (80) per cent of the established minimum 
wage; no employer shall include within the category of 
learners more than five (5) per cent of the total number 
of his employees. 


There shall be an equitable readjustment of wage 
rates in the industry which will maintain the traditional 
relationship of weavers’ rates to the wage rates for 
different classes of workers. 


The foregoing provisions for a minimum wage 
established a guaranteed minimum rate of pay per hour 
of employment regardless of whether the employee’s 
compensation is otherwise based on a time rate or upon 
a piecework performance. 


ArticLte I1J—Hovurs 


On and after the effective date, no employee, except 
repair-shop crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, office, 
supervisory staff (earning $30 per week or over), and 
shipping, watching, and outside crews, shall work or be 
permitted to work in excess of forty (40) hours per 
week. Productive machinery in the Industry shall not 
be operated for more than two (2) shifts of forty (40) 
hours each per week. 


On and after the effective date, the maximum hours 
of labor for office employees in the industry shall be an 
average of forty (40) hours a week over each period 
of six (6) weeks, but in no event shall exceed forty- 
eight (48) hours per week. 

On an after the effective date, the maximum hours 
of labor of repair-shop crews, engineers, firemen, elec- 
tricians, and watching crews in the industry shall, ex- 
cept in case of emergency work, be forty (40) hours a 
week with a tolerance of ten (10) per cent. Any such 
emergency time shall be reported monthly to the Code 
Authority hereinafter provided for. One and one third 
(14%) times the normal rate shall be paid for all hours 
worked over 44 hours per week. 


The foregoing provisions for maximum hours es- 
tablished a maximum of hours of labor per week for 
every employee covered, so that under no circumstances 
will such an employee be employed or permitted to 
work for one or more employers in the industry in the 
aggregate in excess of the prescribed number of hours 
in a single week. 


The work done by lace-curtain weavers in the 
Industry shall be restricted to five (5) days per week, 
from Monday through Friday, including two (2) shifts 
of forty (40) hours each per week and eight (8) hours 
each per day. There shall be no making up of time 
lost through necessary repairs, holidays, or for any 
other reason, except as agreed between the Code Au- 
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thority hereinafter provided for and representatives of 
the lace-curtain weavers. 


ArticLE I1V—Cuitp Lasor 


On and after the effective date employers in the 
Nottingham Lace Curtain Industry shall not employ any 
minor under the age of sixteen (16) years. 


ARTICLE V—REPoRTS 


1. With a view to keeping the President informed 
as to the observance or nonobservance of this Code of 
Fair Competition, each member of the Industry will 
furnish duly certified reports to the Code Authority 
hereinafter provided for. These reports shall contain 
such data as the Code Authority may require, subject 
to the approval of the Administrator, and shall be in 
such form as the Code Authority may prescribe. The 
reports furnished as aforementioned shall be deemed 
confidential and shall not be divulged except as part 
of general statistics for the Industry. 

2. Every member of the Industry shall furnish to 
any government agency or agencies designated by the 
Administrator such statistical information as the Ad- 
ministrator may from time to time deem necessary for 
the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the National 
Recovery Act, and any reports and other information 
collected and compiled by the Code Authority shall be 
transmitted to such government agencies as the Admin- 
istrator may direct. 


ARTICLE VI—StretcH-Outs 


Until adoption of further provisions of this Code 
that may prove necessary to prevent any improper 
speeding up of work (stretch-outs) no employee of any 
mill in the Nottingham Lace Curtain Industry shall be 
required to do any work in excess of the practices as 
to the class of work of such employee prevailing on 
July 1, 1933, or prior to,the Share-the-Work Movement, 
unless such increase is submitted to and approved by 
the Code Authority provided for hereinafter and by the 
National Recovery Administration. 


ArTICLE VII—OpeEN Price Provisions 


Within thirty days after the effective date of this 
Code every manufacturer in the Industry shall file 
with the Code Authority hereinafter provided for, or 
its agent, a list of his prices which shall become effec- 
tive immediately. 

Before deviations below these prices may be made, 
the manufacturer must file a new price list embracing 
such changes, which shall not be effective until seven 
(7) days after date on which such list was received 
by the above Code Authority or its agent, except that 
changes made to meet any competitor’s reductions may 
be made effective on or at any time after the date 
such competitor’s reductions become effective. 


Article VIII—Trape PRACTICES 


The following principles are set forth for the 
guidance and betterment of the Industry and _ their 
violation shall be a violation of this Code of Fair 
Competition : 

__1. Deliveries—aAll goods shall be sold on the basis 
of F.O.B. mill. Deliveries may be made free of charge 
to common carriers and to customers located in the 
city where the mill is situated. This permits the sale 
from warehouses where the freight from mill to ware- 
house and warehouse charges are included in the price. 

2. Terms.—Terms of sale of regular goods shall 
be cash discount two (2) per cent ten (10) days, sixty 
(60) days, dating strictly from date of shipment. 

Terms of sale of dropped stock, including damages, 
seconds, and dropped samples, shall be net ten (10) 
days, dating strictly from date of shipment. 

It shall not be permissible to allow the deduction 
of the cash discount and the addition of interest for 
any time taken beyond the due date of invoice. 

Anticipation for the number of days invoices are 
prepaid may be allowed at the rate of six (6) per cent 
per annum. 

3. Consignments—No goods shall be shipped on 
consignment or memorandum, or prearrangement made 
tor the return of unsold stock. 

4. Advertising Allowances—Advertising allowances 
and rebates are unfair trade practices and must not be 























OUALIT® 
THAT ENDURES 


Designs from the foremost 
foreign and American Ar- 
tists. Colors of the highest 
grade. Care in workmanship 
—fairness in price retain 
Becker, Smith & Page lead- 
ership. This year we have 
added a waterproof line in 
answer to the popular de- 
mand for washable papers. 


BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Made of selected long staple cotton. 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and adaptable sewing thread for 
DRAPERIES. Used on Silk, Cotton and 
other Fabrics. 
Complete line of all shades in stock. 
Send for color card and prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MEG. CO. 
319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 











Progressive Motres 
CAOKRAS 

Dyeing and Moireing of 

UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 
FABRICS 
Special Moire Designs and Patterns 

ences COU? cess 

PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 


Specialists in Moires 





614-632 Clinton Street Hoboken, N. J. 
Phone: Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 
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“COIN 
SPOT” : 


Right up to date and the answer for 
“something new”’ is Strahan’s “‘Coin Spot’’ 
wallpaper. Made in the wanted colorings 
of which samples may be had by writing 
our Chelsea, Mass., office. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 
CHELSEA, MASS 


New York Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Showroom 
6 No. Michigan Bivd. 











Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 
distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 








BIGELOW WEAVERS 


. GLANZ . ARMSTRONG LINOLEUM 
PATCHOGUE PLYMOUTH 


BEnoM «& OZITE RUG CUSHIONS 
Ww d linol f 
HERRING e cut cmute ond, Uns eum for 


SPECIAL SAMPLES for fur- 
nishing lodge rooms, churches, 
ete. 





625 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





We specialise in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 





























HoNEYSUCKLE CLOTH 


% An enchanting wall covering for. your choice 





of period .. . . or for the contemporary interior. 
WHITE ... PASTELS DARK SHADES 


id LAI D S—tor the guest room, 


powder room, play room and bar. 


MODERNIQUE 


MANUFACTURER . IMPORTER . EXPORTER 
58 West 40th Street NEW YORK 
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granted, with the exception of such advertising allow- 
ances as are approved in advance by the Code Authority. 

5. Piracy—Patterns of one manufacturer shall not 
knowingly be copied by another manufacturer. 

New fabrics produced by one manufacturer may be 
registered with the Code Authority and shall not be 
copied by another manufacturer for a period of one 
year. 

All piracy disputes shall be settled by a Piracy 
Committee to be appointed by the Code Authority. 
There shall be the privilege of appeal to the Code 
Authority from decisions of the Piracy Committee, but 
the decisions of the Code Authority shall be final, 
subject to appeal to the Administrator. 

6. Sample Requirements—A committee appointed 
by the Code Authority shall decide on a scale of prices 
to be charged for samples and materials used for sample 
purposes. Any such samples and materials supplied to 
any customer shall be charged at the approved scale. 

7. Dropped Stock or Discontinued Patterns.— 
Dropped stock or discontinued patterns shall be sold 
and/or delivered only in the months of May, June, 
November, and December, except when sold at regular 
current prices. It shall be considered an unfair trade 
practice to manufacture overruns or excess stocks for 
the purpose of selling as special merchandise or dropped 
stock. 

Seconds, damages, and dropped samples may be sold 
at any time. 

8. Price Guarantee—There shall be no guarantee 
of price to any dealer, whether a retailer, wholesaler, 
mail order or chain store or syndicate. 

9. Secret Rebates, Etc—Rendering over-valued or 
under-valued invoices, secret payment of any allow- 
ances, or price discrimination between acceptable pur- 
chasers of like class and kind and under the same con- 
ditions, shall be considered an unfair trade practice. 

10. Memorandum Orders.—Memorandum or uncon- 
firmed orders shall not be considered as orders until 
confirmed. 

11. Merchandise Misbranding.—Misrepresentation 
as to the weight, quantity, quality, size, or grade of any 
product sold, or offered for sale is an unfair trade 
practice. 

12. Sales Below Cost—No manufacturer of the 
products defined in Article 1 of this Code shall sell or 
exchange any of these products at a price or upon 
such terms or conditions that will result in the buyer 
paying for the goods received less than the cost to the 
seller, except to meet a competitor’s filed price. This 
cost shall be determined in accordance with a uniform 
and standard method of costing to be developed by the 
Code Authority and approved by the Administrator. 


ArTICLE I[X—ADMINISTRATION 


To further effectuate the policies of the Act, the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Lace Curtain Manufacturers, the applicant herein, or 
such successor committee or committees as may here- 
after be constituted by the action of the National As- 
sociation of Lace Curtain Manufacturers, and up to 
three members without vote, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, one of whom shall be a 
representative of the Curtain Section of the Chartered 
Society of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America, 
is set up to cooperate with the Administrator as the 
Code Authority for the Nottingham Lace Curtain In- 
dustry. 

The Code Authority may from time to time pre- 
sent to the Administrator recommendations based on 
conditions in the Industry as they may develop which 
will tend to effectuate the operations of the provisions 
of this Code and the policy of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. Such recommendations, when approved 
by the Administrator shall have the same force and 
effect as any other provisions of this Code. 

The Code Authority is also set up to cooperate 
with the Administrator in making investigations as to 
the functioning and observance of any of the provisions 
of this Code, at its own instance or on complaint by 
any person affected, and to report the same to the 
Administrator. 

The Code Authority is also set up for the pur- 
pose of investigating and informing the Administrator 
on behalf of the Nottingham Lace Curtain Industry 
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as to the importation of competitive articles into the 
United States in substantial quantities or increasing 
ratio to domestic production on such terms or under 
such conditions as to render ineffective or seriously 
to endanger the maintenance of this Code and as an 
agency for making complaint to the President on 
behalf of the Nottingham Lace Curtain Industry, under 
the provisions ofthe National Industrial Recovery Act 
with respect thereto. 


ARTICLE X—EXCEPTIONS 


This Code shall be in operation on and after the 
effective date as to the whole Nottingham Lace Curtain 
Industry, except as an exemption from or a stay of 
the application of its provisions may be granted by the 
Administrator to a person applying for the same or 
except as provided in an executive order. No dis- 
tinction shall be made in such exceptions between per- 
sons who have and have not joined in applying for 
the approval of this Code. 


ARTICLE XI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


No provision in this Code shall be permitted to 
operate in such manner as to promote monopolies or 
monopolistic practices or to eliminate or oppress small 
enterprises or to discriminate against them. 

Employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from all interference, 
restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such representatives or 
in the self-organization or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

No employee and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from joining, organizing, 
or assisting a labor organization of his own choosing. 

Employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment, approved or prescribed by the President 
of the United States. 

Within each State, members of the Industry shall 
comply with any State laws, imposing more stringent 
requirements regulating licensing, the age, wages, or 
hours of labor of employees, than under this Code. 

Where the costs of executing contracts entered 
into the Nottingham Lace Curtain Industry prior to 
the presentation to Congress of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act are increased by the application of the 
provisions of that Act to the Industry, it is equitable 
and promotive of the purposes of the Act that appro- 
priate adjustments of such contracts to reflect such 
increased costs be arrived at by arbitral proceedings 
or otherwise, and the National Association of Lace Cur- 
tain Manufacturers, the applicant for this Code, is 
constituted an agency to assist in effecting such adjust- 
ments, 

This Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in 
accordance with the provisions of Clause 10 (b) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time 
to cancel or modify any order, approval, license, rule 
or regulation, issued under Title 1 of the said Act, 
and specifically to the right of the President to cancel 
or modify his approval of this Code or any conditions 
imposed by him upon his approval thereof. 

Such of the provisions of this Code as are not 
required to be included therein by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act may, with the approval of the 
President, be modified or eliminated as changes in cir- 
cumstances or experience may indicate. It is contem- 
plated that from time to time supplementary provi- 
sions of this Code or additional codes will be submitted 
‘or the approval of the President to prevent unfair 
competition in price and other unfair and destructive 
competitive practices and to effectuate the other pur- 
poses and policies of Title 1 of the National Industrial 
Kecovery Act consistent with the provisions hereof. 


ArticLE XIJ—EFFrectivE DATE 


The effective date of this Code shall be the second 
Monday after its approval by the President of the 
United States. 
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Use Celotex 
for Unlimited 


Decorative Possibilities 


Celotex Products are widely 
used by Interior Decorators 
because of the freedom 
which this adaptable back- 
ground material offers in 
the creation of beautiful 


interiors. 


Whatever the design—clas- 
sic, colonial, modern— 
Celotex gives the decorator 
unlimited possibilities. 


Whatever the place—games 
room, library, living room, 
office, theatre, shop or audi- 
torium—Celotex meets the 
most exacting requirements. 


The natural buff finish of 
Celotex, smooth or tex- 
tured, neutral in tone, har- 
monizes with any style of 
decoration. It may also be 
painted and stenciled, or 
cut or carved to any num- 
ber of patterns. 


Practical considerations of 


A typical example of the charming effects obtained by the use of Celotex as 


an interior finish. 


economy and ease of han- 
dling give the preference to 
Celotex Building Board and 
Celotex Tile Board for Inte- 
rior Finish. It is an inexpen- 
sive material applied to new 
or existing walls and ceil- 
ings without waste. 


Two more Vitally Important 
Advantages —Celotex insu- 
lates. Made of felted cane 
fibres it is remarkably resist- 
ant to the passage of heat. 
It saves fuel and increases 
comfort. Celotex is pro- 
tected from damage by Dry 
Rot, Termites and other 
destructive pests because it 
is made under the exclusive 
Ferox Process (patented). 


Write direct for special in- 
formation on Celotex Inte- 
rior Finish. Use coupon. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me literature on the use of Celotex as an Interior Finish. 


Name : 
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City : LEM: 
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